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Master Technicians Service Conference—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


“Professor” Tech has 62,000 students! 


That figure on the screen is “Tech,” 
the star of a unique talking film — one 
of a series teaching automotive service 
men the newest and most efficient ways 
of caring for Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars, and Dodge trucks. 


These films have been used regu- 
larly for nearly three years by Chrysler 
Corporation dealers throughout the 
country. First they explain the latest 
methods of “diagnosis”— for speedy, 
economical service work depends on 
knowing exactly where to begin. Then 
the latest factory-approved methods 
of making adjustments and repairs 
are shown, as if a factory “car clinic” 
were in town. 


PRACTICAL (-/ 
7 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


After the show, the same work is 
demonstrated on an actual car. Then 
the automotive service men do the job 
themselves — learning new skills that 
mean better, money-saving service 
work for you. 

More than 62,000 Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler automotive serv- 
ice men are taking this course — post- 
eraduate technicians, ready to help 
owners get all the long life and enjoy- 
able driving built into our cars. 

This great training program is 
another example of the way practical. 
creative imagination works at Chrysler 
Corporation to make our cars serve 
you better. It’s an important reason 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


why owners enjoy such year-after-year 
satisfaction with their Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Want to keep your car running its best? Specially 
trained service men are ready to help you at 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers in 
every part of the country. Their skills can save you 
time and money on adjustments or repairs. 
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We’re still in business, Bill! 


Es, Fire-Files saved the heart of 
their business—their records! 


Sales figures, future prospects, 
orders, documents, accounts receiv- 
able—a fortune in irreplaceable infor- 
mation—lived through the blaze. 


Only 7% of the businesses visited 
by fire are as fortunate as this one. 
Why not put yours in this safe seven 
with Shaw-Walker Fire-Files. They 
are the sure ‘‘one premium”’ fire 
insurance for every valuable record 
you have. 


You'll find this practical point-of- 
use protection actually pays for it- 
self in minutes saved every day. 
Shaw-Walker has especially ‘‘time- 
engineered” 34 types of fireproof 
cabinets—to keep records safe, ready 
to use within seconds, before and 
after fire. 


“ 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


y (REE 
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And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
‘*time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Time-rated point-of-use 
protection saves steps- 
steps up production. 


Each drawer an individual 
safe, insulated on all six 


sides. 


Easy-operating drawers re- 
duce fatigue. Free-coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. 





Ifyou are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 


out. It will help you make the most of _ 


every minute, every working day! 


All Fire-Files equipped with 
locks — signal plunger or 
new manipulation - proof 
combination. 


Foolproof latch on each 
drawer. 


Allaround good looks—cast 
bronze hardware — well - 
proportioned, attractive 
colors. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,”’ is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time- engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many colorillustrations! Just offthe press! Write today, on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 34, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The March of the News 





Quiz program. In England, Cabinet 
officers appear regularly in the House of 
Commons to answer members’ questions 
about the way they run their depart- 
ments, and about the state of the world 
in general... It is a system that long has 
had its advocates in the United States... 
Last week it was given a tryout in Wash- 
ington... The results, for most Congress- 
men, were disappointing. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson went 
to the auditorium in the Library of Con- 
gress... There, in detail, he reported to 
members of Congress on his recent meet- 
ing with the top diplomats of Britain and 
France... Less than half the Congress- 
men showed up...The questions they 
asked took only half an hour... And they 
produced little information that most 
members didn’t already know. 

The British system, on its first trial in 
the U.S., aroused hardly any enthusi- 
asm ... Some influential members of Con- 
gress didn’t even bother to attend... 
Among the absentees was Senator Robert 
A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio... He summed 
up the attitude of many in these words: 

“There is too big a crowd to get down 
to brass tacks.” 


“Mr. Ears.’’ Leslie Biffle, friend of 
Harry Truman and Secretary of the U.S. 
Senate, is a man who goes in for listen- 
ing in a big way...Two summers ago 
he assumed the role of a chicken farmer, 
cranked up a battered old farm truck 
and took off across the country...He 
traveled the back roads of the U.S., 
listening to people talk...At summer's 
end, he returned to Washington and re- 
ported that Americans were going to re- 
elect Harry Truman—while political ex- 
perts were laughing. at such an idea. 
Listener Biffle is about to hit the road 
again... Unheralded and—he hopes—un- 
recognized, he will wander through the 
country stores, barbershops and _ filling 
stations in such key States as Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Wiscon- 
. When he gets through, he hopes 

to be able to tell President Truman 


HANDY WAY T 


whether next year’s Congress will be for 
him or against him. 


Homesick. If there is one place a poli- 
tician likes to be in the summer of an 
election year, that place is among the 
folks back home...This is an election 
year and summer is here... But Con- 
gressmen could see scant hope last week 
of getting out of Washington any time 
soon ... Campaign time was approaching, 
but a lot of work stood in the way. 

Some members were leaving Washing- 
ton and making short trips home to test 
political fences...Others would have 
liked to do the same thing . . . Senate 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas, of Illinois, 
spoke of the end of July as a fine time for 
adjournment . . . But nobody was very 
hopeful that Congress would be ready 
to quit by then. 


Milk and honey. To prove that life 
is beautiful in the Soviet Union, the Mos- 
cow magazine, Culture and Life, last 
week reported: 

In Russia milk doesn’t turn sour... 
Fish are always fresh... Meat is always 
tender...And Russian dogs don’t have 
fleas... Any suggestions to the contrary, 
said the magazine writer, are nothing 
but capitalistic “heresy.” 


War and peace. President Truman 
last week asked Congress for more money 
to arm the non-Communist world . . . Said 
he: “The threat of aggression casts its 
shadow upon every quarter of the globe.” 

. Secretary Acheson, talking to Con- 
gress, spoke of a “dangerous situation” 
in the world...In the U.S., public- 
opinion polls showed that a lot of peo- 
ple think World War III is on its way. 

At the week end, President Truman 
decided it was time to calm people's 
nerves a bit...Tense as the situation 
was, he couldn’t see anybody getting 
ready to start shooting... Reassuringly, 
he told his weekly news conference that 
the world is nearer real peace than at 
any time in the last five years. 
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Since the telephone was “a toy’... 


ACK IN 1881, when this curious old switch- 
board was in use, many people thought of 

the telephone as little more than a toy. Apparatus 
was crude and service was limited—but even 


then the telephone was proving its worth. 


As the Bell System took shape, Western Electric 
in 1882 became the System’s manufacturing 
unit in order to assure a dependable source of 
dependable equipment. Through the years, we’ve 


made good equipment that serves long and 
faithfully with a minimum of upkeep—the kind 
that helps make possible dependable, low cost 
telephone service. 

@ For 68 years now, Western Electric people who 
make telephone equipment, Bell scientists who 
design it and Bell Telephone company people who 
operate it, have worked most closely together with 
a single purpose: to give you an ever-improving 
telephone service that is high in quality, low in cost. 








Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 





HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH SPARKLING NEW LEVELCOAT SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 














From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark —giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally-controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This exclu- 
sive ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
1950 Levelcoat with broad ink affinity, dimen- 
sional stability, and brilliant new whiteness. 
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Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Levelcoat! And just as this 
picture shows the test for opacity, so does Kim- 
berly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick resis- 
tance. They’re just two of the 79 checks that 
assure, in new Levelcoat, the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 








Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*-— with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* - for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*-—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 





NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Peak of the 1950 boomlet seems not far away. Things are buzzing now but 
are due to quiet down a little as the year wears on, not grow wilder. 

Autos will not hold indefinitely at a 9-million rate. New-house starts are 
due to level out, then slip a little. Building contracts are off a bit now. 
Steel will hold around capacity, gradually overtaking shortages. 

New orders, booming in March, leveled out in April and May. 

There isn't to be a runaway on the upside from this point. Too many of the 
urgent wants are satisfied. Strike-caused shortages added an artificial fillip to 
the boom by limiting supply when demand was running strongest. 











If you want a timetable, it looks now about like this: 

By midyear, vacations will cause a little seasonal slowing. 

After July, there'll be a pickup again, with vacations past, backlogs of 
orders to fill, school preparations to make. Output records may fall in many 
lines. Retail trade probably will make new gains. Buying shift to so-called 
"soft" goods, children's wear, women's wear, men's suits, probably will occur. 

By late 1950, activity is likely to slow some. Building will quiet ona 
seasonal basis. Autos almost surely will be down from their peak. Household 
equipment, now booming, is likely to show a moderate decline. 

In early 1951, a new turn upward is looked for. 

After that, the odds are on a moderate slide in many fields. Not big. Not 
a bust or a crash. Just a slowing from the very high levels. 

Chances are that 1951 will be a good year, but not as good as 1950. 




















Price rise from this point will be rather small, not runaway. 

Commodity prices, over all, may rise another 4 or 5 per cent. 

Prices of finished goods at retail are not to go up that much. Most prices 
probably will not go up at all. Price rises can choke demand rather quickly. 

Cost of living is to go up a trifle, maybe two or three points. 

Price inflation of any virulent sort does not seem probable. Prices of 
many commodities, sensitive to demand, dre higher. Finished-goods prices, the 
prices that consumers pay, aren't budging much. Reason is that higher cost of 
materials and wage and pension charges are often being taken up in efficiencies 
in production and distribution. Price markups are made cautiously, where made. 

















Underpinnings for a rather long period of good times are many. 

Building needs are far from filled. Highway requirements are vast, with 
no real start in filling them. Commercial building to serve expanded cities is 
hardly begun. New-house building at 1.5 million a year may be overdone, but at l 
million a year may go on for some time. Civilian-defense needs, staggering in 
size, are not even explained to the public as yet. 

Auto market of 5 to 6 million a year now seems probable. That's big even 
if not up to the 9-million level of the moment. Television demand probably is 
just started in a big way. School and hospital needs remain immense. 

The country is rolling at a high level. Incomes are high and quite stable. 
Momentum of demand is strong. Excessive speculation has been absent. Credit 

(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


use in housing and to finance consumer purchases is becoming a danger Spot, but 
isn't likely to result in trouble any time soon. Defaults are few. 

That's not to say that things will aiways go up, or even stay where they 
are. It simply adds up to a prospect of relatively high-level activity for a 
rather prolonged period. It is asSurance against a 1929-33 type of bust. 


There are these other things to bear in mind, too: 

1. Population is continuing to rise steadily and quite fast. People are 
being added at a rate above 1.5 million a year. Families are multiplying. 

2. Dollars are three times as abundant as before the war. 

Rising population plus a big dollar supply, coupled with needs that seem to 
be limitless, do provide an underpinning for high-level activity. 

Supply of dollars is tied to big Government debt. Dollars will not in the 
future be made scarce by sudden debt shrinkage, by workings of an automatic gold 
standard, by sudden calling of loans on a broad scale. Dollar abundance is just 
about guaranteed by money control in hands of Congress, not in private hands. 

A_bust, when and if one does come, will almost surely be followed by an 
outpouring of Government dollars. Deflation to the bitter end is improbable. 











Businessman No. 1 accepts what is going on, recognizes growth prospects in 
U.S., gears to expansion, while still playing his cards with caution. This is 
the businessman who has made big strides since the war, out front. 

Businessman No. 2 resists the idea of change, keeps looking for a bust as 
bad as 1929-33 or worse, holds off, resists expansion. He sees trouble just 
around every corner, hoping to pick up property at distress prices. This is the 
businessman who has missed the boat to date and may keep on missing it. 

Optimism can be overdone, but so can pessimism. 








Arms_aid of 1.2 billion will be voted again for Europe. 

Armament, military spending will hold high in the year ahead. 

Arms industry for Western nations will tend to center in U.S. Weapons 
development, except jet engines, is ahead here. Arms plants are less exposed. 

Defense plan, agreed to in broad outline, calls for U.S. to develop atomic 
veapons, develop strategic air power, mirintain the major naval power. Britain 
vill concentrate on fighter aircraft, sone navy. France will emphasize ground- 
crmy development with U.S. aid. U.S. Army, however, will not be cut down, and 
in event of war would become the major ground force. 











Communist China very probably will get U.N. membership this year. 

China needs 7 Security Council votes to get in. There are 5 lined up now. 
France and Egypt are expected to provide the other two. U.S. will vote against 
seating the Communists, but will not be able to veto Council action. 

Russia, boycotting U.N. now, will come back if Communist China gets in. 

United Nations, even with Russia active, hasn't the answer as yet to a "cold 
war" truce. U.N., when functioning, does keep open some lines of contact. It 
Coesn't give any assurance that a meeting of minds can grow from contact. 

Both sides in the cold war ere growing stronger. Each world is gaining 
some more stability, some more feeling of security. A balance may be reached 
at some point, without war, and it's then that business could be talked. As it 
now is, the drift continues to be toward eventual shooting war. 








Any violent political swing seems improbable for U.S. in November. 

Voters, in primary elections, show few signs of any strong urge for change. 
Voter reaction seems one of acceptance of things somewhat as they are. 

Voting trends indicate that Republicans face an uphill fight for control of 
Congress. It will take more of a swing than now is evident. 

Congress, no matter which party controls, will remain conservative. Mr. 
Truman will not get much of his "Fair Deal" between now and 1953. 
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(VE GOT TO GET 
A SET OF 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRES. 
WHICH KIND 
00 YOU THINK / 
SHOULD BUY ? 


WELL, CAR MAKERS 
OUGHT TO KNOW-ANO THEY 
USE MORE 
GOOLYEAR SUPER- CUSHIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
ANDO THE PUBLIC 
BUYS MORE 
GOODYEAR SUPER-CUSHIONS Rw 
700. DONT SEE oll 
HOW YOU CAN MISS WITH 
SUPER- CUSHIONS f 





Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 


tire: If gives... 
A SOFTER RIDE! b 
A SAFER RIDE! Ye Y 


FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 


“=< GOODFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 


SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 














Whispers 





Jitters Over Civilian Defense 


At White House 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is crossing up 
the Air Force with his published esti- 
mate that Russia will not be ready 
to fight a major war before 1960. Air 
Force brass has argued that the blow 
would fall between 1952 and 1954. 


xk 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, is helping Stuart 
Symington, recently Air Force Secre- 
tary and now head of National Se- 
curity Resources Board, to build up 
a psychology that will put pressure 
on Congress to provide funds for a 
multibillion-dollar program of civil- 
ian defense. General Vandenberg in 
speeches is giving his audiences the 
jitters with stories of how defenseless 
they are against Russian planes. 


kkk 


War planners, both civilian and mili- 
tary, are coming up with estimates of 
present military needs that run to 
figures much higher than those in the 
budget Congress is about to approve. 
Mr. Truman, who had been talking 
of further cuts in military appropria- 
tions, is beginning to change the tune. 


x*rk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
being told that he should find a sub- 
stitute for the term “cold war.” While 
U.S. keeps up a drumfire of emphasis 
on “war,” cold or hot, the Russians 
are pictured as making immense 
propaganda hay by talking “peace.” 
The world is supposed to be getting 
the idea that U.S. wants war while 
Russian leaders want peace—and 
peace is easier to sell than war. 


xk 


President Truman plays less and less 
of a direct part in shaping U.S. for- 
eign policy, while Secretary Acheson 
enjoys a freer and freer hand in guid- 
ing this country’s course in the world. 
Mr. Acheson keeps Mr. Truman in- 
formed on broad developments, but 
the President seldom interferes with 
the Secretary’s decisions or revises his 
policies. 
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The White House, whether rightly 
or wrongly, still considers that Sena- 
tor Robert Taft, of Ohio, would be 
the easiest Republican candidate to 
defeat in 1952. That explains why the 
President and his political aides did 
not strive harder to get a strong Dem- 
ocratic opponent for Senator Taft in 
the 1950 senatorial race. 


xk * 


Important Senators again are com- 
plaining in private that their contacts 
with the White House are not what 
they should be. The complaint is that 
a “palace guard” of nonelected offi- 
cials has a near monopoly on the ear 
of the President, complicating the 
political problems of some Senators 
who have pet ideas of their own. 


xk * 


The President is indicating that 
he would like to see more of labor 
leader Walter Reuther, who heads the 
CIO Auto Workers. Mr. Reuther 
strikes the President as a labor leader 
who has a bright future, both in 
politics and in union affairs, and he 
feels that the White House should 
know him better. Most White House 
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graph from Harris & Ewing) 
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H-Bomb’s Hurdle: Funds 


contacts now are with the more aged 
leaders of labor. 


x * * 


John L. Lewis, coal-mine leader, has 
made backstage offers to get settle. 
ments in cases that might still bring 
him legal trouble as a result of 
maneuvers in the last coal strike to get 
around Taft-Hartley-law restraints, 
Mr. Lewis doesn’t want to tangle now 
with Congress or the courts. 


xk * 


Hydrogen-bomb building is stymied 
at this time for lack of funds. Big new 
appropriations are to be needed if 
U.S. is to go ahead with hydrogen- 
bomb development without cutting 
into its uranium-bomb projects. Al- 
ready atomic development is being 
limited largely to military projects 
because of fund limitations. 


xx*rk 


Sir Stafford Cripps and other top 
British officials now are ready to ad- 
mit that devaluation of the British 
pound sterling, insisted upon by U.S., 
is paying off big dividends. John 
Snyder, U.S. Treasury Secretary, ap- 
plied the pressure that brought Brit- 
ish action, and Mr. Snyder now is 
pleased that the British no longer 
criticize him for forcing action. 


xzx*r 


Winston Churchill, leader of the Brit- 
ish Conservatives, is less confident 
than he was that the Conservative 
Party would win in event of any early 
new election in Britain. Labor Gov- 
ernment leaders, by easing up on con- 
trols and austerity, may have bought 
continued tenure. 


xk 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
hopes to be able to sell Japanese 
leaders on the idea that U.S. should 
be permitted to keep bases in Japan 
after a peace treaty is agreed upon. 
Mr. Johnson soon is to go to Japan 


to try to figure out what to do with 


that nation of 80 million people— 
from a military standpoint. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





An important part of Revere’s contribution to 
American industry is rendered by the Technical 
Advisory Service. This is a body of capable engi- 
neers and technicians, located in all parts of- the 
country, who collaborate with customers and pros- 
pects and in so doing provide liaison with Revere 
Research. Their work includes not only advice on 
the selection and specification of the Revere Metals 
for specific applications, but quite often involves 
the solution of manufacturing 
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copper was very much better; the ease of forming 
and brazing saved a great deal of time, more than 
making up for the extra cost of the alloy. 
@ The manufacturer of a clothes dryer reported 
difficulty in drilling aluminum tube and aluminum 
extruded shapes, due to burrs around the holes. The 
drills used were found to be unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, so the T.A. obtained a high-spiral drill, ground 
it to the right rake and point angles in the Revere 
machine shop, and tried it out on 





problems. The Technical Advisor, 
or “T.A.” as we call him, has an ili 
extremely interesting job. One call ~/f 

may be upon a great shipyard, the i 
next upon a jeweler, and the fol- 
lowing one on a hardware manu- 
facturer. Each T.A. tends to spe- 
cialize to a certain extent along 
the natural lines laid down by his 
education and experience. Since 
the group is highly diversified, it is 
always possible to call into serv- 









samples from the customer’s or- 


aa sos der. Clean holes were produced 


—. with almost no burring. Elimina- 
tion of a de-burring operation re- 
4 ht duced manufacturing costs. 
| enema @ A large hardware manufacturer 
—s a was buying and stocking too many 
types of materials, many of them 
differing only slightly. The T.A. 
Service collaborated with the engi- 


neering and production depart- 
ments, and recommended simplified 














ice the man or men most familiar 
with a given industry or prob- 
lem. Here are several instances of the work done 
by Revere T.A:s. 

@ A shipyard was using electrolytic copper to make 
large-diameter pipes to carry cooling water to the 
condensers. The copper was purchased in sheets, 
formed into shapes of varying degrees of complex- 
ity, and brazed. The T.A. suggested that while elec- 
trolytic copper can be brazed, phosphor-deoxidized 
copper is far superior. He recommended that a trial 
be made of a few sheets. During a subsequent call 
on another matter the T.A. asked what the results 
had been. He was told that the phosphor-deoxidized 





specifications for 225 items out of 
360. Result: purchase of larger 
quantities in the most economical sizes, with reduc- 
tion of inventories, and lessening of clerical work. 
The first year showed a saving of about $25,000. 

In reporting these three examples Revere gives 
itself no special credit, since work of this kind is 
undertaken by suppliers in all industries, paper and 
glass, chemicals and plastics, felts, rubber, and so 
on. The point we stress is that you can obtain not 
only materials, but also the know-how and knowl- 
edge back of them, if you but allow your suppliers 
to work closely with you. Why not try it? The re- 
sults may amaze you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
vr * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








They langle with fyphoons’ 


You can give credit to the Air Weather 
Service of the U. S. Air Force for sav- 
ing many lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property each year. One of its 
important jobs is to search out Pacific 
typhoons and Atlantic hurricanes while 
they are still far out at sea, chart their 
force and direction and aid in warning 
aircraft, ships and people in their path. 

It’s part of the day’s work for Air 
Weather Service pilots and observers 
to battle tropical storms. For years, in 


Boeing B-17s and B-29s, converted for 
reconnaissance, they have flown 
through the roughest air in the world. 
Sometimes they are buffeted by winds 
blowing an estimated 140 miles per 
hour, or caught in turbulence that 
shakes them as a terrier shakes a rat. 

This is a tough and testing service. 
But the ruggedness of Boeing aircraft 
is well known to the Air Force. Flying 
Fortresses and Superfortresses proved 
it over and over again, in millions of 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, 





8-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





miles of combat flying. They were 
riddled by machine-gun and cannon 
fire, lost engines, had parts of wings 
and tails shot away — but, amazingly, 
they came home. 

The same performance and stamina 
are engineered into today’s Boeing 
B-50 and B-47 bombers, and into the 
great twin-deck Stratocruisers, newly 
crowned queens of the airline fleets. 
They're built by Boeing — bound to 


be good! 
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WILL PRICES RUN AWAY AGAIN? 
AMPLE SUPPLIES INDICATE ‘NO‘ 


Record Output Balances Record Demand 


Higher prices, showing here 
and there, are not signposts of 
an inflation break-through. Not 
everything is going up. 

Biggest increases are in some 
foods, wool, building supplies. 
In other things supply is abreast 
of demand, tending to hold prices 
in check. 

Over all, retail prices are up 
only 2 per cent over a year ago, 
still well below the 1948 peak in 
most lines. 


Once again fear is beginning to be 
expressed about runaway prices. The 
earmarks of price inflation appear to 
be bobbing up in a number of places. 

Pork chops are back to 75 cents a 
pound in some cities. A top-quality beef- 
steak costs around $1 a pound. The house 
that was priced at $10,000 a few months 
go now may carry a tag of $11,000. 
There is a scramble for steel. Some types 
of steel draw premiums of as much 
as $40 a ton. Rubber has shot up almost 
10 cents a pound in a few months 
—a 60 per cent jump. Lumber prices 
are soaring. Wool sells at the highest 
price in history. Prices are rising for 
copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. 

These price movements provide 
the basis for fears of inflation to 
come. Yet not all prices are rising. 

A new car costs no more than a 
vear ago. Some car prices are down 
a bit. Mail-order houses are cutting 
prices for refrigerators, housewares 
and some types of clothing. Eggs are 
abundant and cheap for those who 
want to escape high meat prices. 
Tires are a little higher in price but 
not as high as the rise in rubber 
prices might suggest. Mill prices of 
steel are not being raised. 

Taking all prices together, the cost 
of things that people ordinarily buy 
has gone up less than 2 per cent 
from a year ago. Retail prices still 
are 7 or 8 per cent below the post- 
war high mark of 1948. Even for 
the kind of goods that industry 
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buys, the price advance is not more 
than 4 per cent, over all, after a fall of 
10.5 per cent from the postwar peak. 

Runaway prices are not indicated by 
these developments. Most of the rise in 
commodity prices in recent months has 
been in farm products, where the decline 
had been greatest. Metal prices also 
dropped sharply before they began to 
rise again. On the whole, prices for fin- 
ished goods are stable at a level that is 
9 per cent below the peak. 

Abundance of goods provides the 
strongest force against any skyrocketing 
of prices. Goods are pouring out of the 
nation’s industrial plants in record vol- 
ume. The Pictogram shows how Amer- 
ica’s capacity to produce promises to 
keep prices in line. 

Steel output is at a rate of 100.9 mil- 
lion ingot tons a year. That rate is higher 
than even the wartime peak. In the 1948 
boom, steel production was only 88.6 
million tons. This huge outpouring of 
steel is expected to sutisfy the most ur- 
gent demand before the year end. 

Automobiles are being turned out at 
the highest rate in history. The current 
rate is 9.2 million cars and trucks a year. 
Never before have the American people 
bought more than 6.2 million new motor 





: —Kaiser-Frazer Cope 
AUTO PRODUCTION 


.. never so many 





vehicles in a year. Present auto pro- 
duction promises to satisfy a lot of cus- 
tomers before many months pass. 

New houses are going up at the rate 
of 1.5 million a year—another record. Be- 
fore the year is out, the pressure of de- 
mand for new homes is likely to lose some 
of its force, particularly since many dwell- 
ings are being marked up in price. 

Electric refrigerators, at a rate of 6.9 
million units a year, are 72.5 per cent 
above the output of boomtime 1948. 

Washing machines and gas ranges 
also are topping the 1948 record. 

Television output, at 6.5 million sets 
a year, is spectacular. 

These are‘ typical examples of in- 
dustry’s performance. The volume of 
goods now pouring into the consumer 
market can be expected to act as a brake 
on prices. When the present price level 
calls forth such huge supplies, further 
sharp increases in prices appear unlikely. 

Industry, furthermore, is now acutely 
price conscious. The urgent demands of 
most people have been met. Higher 
prices probably would choke off some 
consumer demand that now exists. Indus- 
try in general does not want to risk that. 

In fact, industry already has learned 
that prices must be low enough to attract 
buyers. Auto companies are making 
more cars in lower price ranges than 
they did two years ago. More new 
low-priced models are being intro- 
duced. Builders also are concen- 
trating on lower-priced homes and 
erecting fewer luxury dwellings. The 
Government is curtailing mortgage 
guarantees on expensive apartments. 

The postwar investment in new 
plants and new machines also is be- 
ginning to pay off. More efficient 
plants are able to turn out more prod- 
ucts for each hour that a man works. 
That enables companies to take ris- 
ing costs of labor, pensions, and 
even raw materials, in stride. 

Finally, profits are good for most 
companies. (See page 38.) Profits 
are higher than last year, when prices 
were up. Prices now appear to have 
struck a balance between supply 
and demand that yields a fair profit. 

Food prices, like prices for indus- 
trial products, also are likely to be 
held in check by ample sup- 
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plies. Only a small further increase in the 
price of wheat, corn or cotton would 
draw Government-held stocks out of stor- 
age and into the market. Government- 
owned surpluses put a ceiling on the 
price of basic farm commodities. 

An ample supply of grain can be ex- 
pected to lead to increased production 
of meat, so prospects are that meat 
prices will not advance very much. The 
supply of milk, butter, poultry and eggs 
already is more than adequate, and 
prices are weakening. 

All in all, the outlook is for no sharp 
increases in the average family’s food bill. 

The money supply also has ceased 
its sharp expansion. This has indirect 
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effect on prices. An expanding supply of 
money, without a corresponding expan- 
sion in the supply of goods, usually leads 
to higher prices. Now the volume of 
goods appears to be expanding faster 
than the volume of money. That’s a sign 
that prices probably will not take any 
sharp general advance. 

The American people, moreover, are 
displaying no tendency toward a flight 
from money and a scramble for goods, 
such as occurred in postwar Europe when 
price inflation was rampant. For the 
year to date, American citizens on the 
whole have tended to spend a smaller 
share of their incomes than they usually 
spend. This, again, is a sign that prices 


@ O 


are not headed for a spree due to any 
rush out of money into goods. 

What’s happened, actually. is that 
prices are responding to the recovery in 
American business after the setback of 
early 1949. There was a shakeout after 
the 1948 boom, in which prices and pro- 
duction soared together. Prices broke 
sharply last year. Businessmen reduced 
their orders for goods and began to 
sell off their inventories. Production then 
dropped. 


The people, however, went right on 


buying. The volume of retail trade 
didn’t vary much in total, although it 
shifted from one product to another 
Steady spending by consumers eventually 
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brought businessmen back into the mar- 
ket. Orders increased. Manufacturers be- 
gan to buy more raw materials. Mer- 
chants began to restock their shelves. 


any 


that 


, * | This increase in demand brought about 
em an increase in prices. That explains the 
ou recent rise in prices of copper, lead, zinc, 
ads aluminum and nickel. Stockpile buying 
aa by the Government also added to de- 
he mand for some materials. Rubber prices 
tate are reflecting an increase in world-wide 

demand. Lumber prices are up because 
. of the sudden increase in building ac- 
alll tivity without a corresponding increase 
h it in lumber output. The Northwest lumber 
ee industry was hampered during the winter 





by bad weather. 





tally 
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Actually, advances in prices reflect the 
recent increase in business activity. 
Prices tend to harden and to advance 
when business activity speeds up. That 
is considered a normal development. 
Signs are that demand now is close to 
the peak, indicating that any price in- 
creases from this point on are likely to 
be moderate. 

The scramble for steel is explained in 
large part by a shortage created by last 
years steel strike and this year’s coal 
strike. The strikes curtailed steel supplies. 
The increase in automobile production 
is explained in large part by the 100-day 
shutdown of Chrysler plants. Outlook is 
that supplies will balance demand for 





both steel and autos before the end of 
the year. 

Consumer demand itself probably 
will shift in the months ahead. Record 
purchasing and record output of auto- 
mobiles, household appliances and other 
hard goods is likely to take the edge off 
demand for these products sometime in 
the autumn. Consumers then are likely 
to increase purchases of shoes, clothing 
and other soft goods. Sales of these items 
have been lagging so far this year, but 
there is no lack of capacity to meet any 
demand that develops. 

It’s not likely that consumers will be 
asked to pay much more for most goods 
than they are being charged now. 
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PRIMARIES: GOOD NEWS FOR ‘INS’ 


Choices Promise an 82d Congress Like 81s 


What the 1950 voting shows, 
to date. 

Public is in a “don’t rock the 
boat’ mood. “Fair Deal” is arous- 
ing no red-hot boosters or knock- 
ers. Trend favors those in the 
center between radicals, conserv- 
atives. 

Outlook, as things stand, is 
that the next Congress will be 
about like this one, regardless of 
which party controls it. 


Voters in this year’s primary elec- 
tions are revealing attitudes and mak- 
ing decisions that give clues to the 
political future. 

It already is clear from the voting 
trend in both major parties that the 
public is not in a mood for any political 
revolution during 1950. Republicans or 
Democrats may increase or decrease 
their relative position in Congress, yet 
the next Congress is to remain not far 
different from the present in viewpoint. 

Radical ideas, so far as any sign can 
be read in votes thus far, are not attract- 
ing much attention. In both parties, 
voters seem to be pressing away from 
extremes and toward the middle of the 
road. The Truman “Fair Deal” is not 
generating much enthusiasm or any vio- 
lent opposition. Local issues, more than 
big national measures, appear to be in- 
fluencing voter decisions in large part. 

Senator Claude Pepper was beaten for 
renomination in Florida by Representa- 
tive George A. Smathers. Here the shift 
was from a so-called liberal to a more 
conservative Democrat. Yet the race 
issue, not ideas on economies, did most 
to influence voting. A conservative, Rep- 
resentative Graham A. Barden, was re- 
nominated in North Carolina without 
opposition. But, in the same primary, 
Senator Frank P. Graham, a liberal, led 
the field and came close to a clear ma- 
jority for the nomination by the Demo- 
crats that means election in his State. 

It is much the same story in the Re- 
publican party. Senator Robert A. Taft, 
usually tabbed conservative, was nom- 
inated in Ohio without opposition, get- 
ting a bigger complimentary vote than all 
Democratic contestants for the Senate 
put together. Wayne Morse, a liberal, got 
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the Republican nomination in Oregon. 
James H. Duff, who stands a little to the 
left of Mr. Taft, won an ovérwhelming 
victory over right-wing opposition in 
Pennsylvania. 

What voters are doing, in general. 
is renominating old hands. The defeat of 
Senator Pepper in Florida represents the 
only major upset in either house up to 
now. Republicans, Democrats, conserv- 
atives, liberals, middle-of-the-roaders, all 
incumbents who trv for renomination are 
getting it. 

Voters in both parties are going along 
with things as they are. They seem not 
disturbed because Congress is turning a 
cold shoulder to things that President 
Truman wants. They are not much 
shaken by big issues of world politics. 
Business is good. Employment is high. 
Money is plentiful. Small towns are 
crowded on Saturdays. Automobiles, 
tractors, machinery, gadgets overflow into 
the countryside. And a “don’t rock the 
boat” philosophy is reflected in the 
voting. 

It already is safe to predict that the 
Congress to take office in January, 1951, 
and to hold office through December, 
1952, will have ideas not far different 
from those of the present Congress. 
This will be true whether control lies 
with Republicans or Democrats. A coali- 
tion of conservatives will continue to 
dominate the lawmaking. 





Labor leaders in the new Congres. 
as in the present Congress, will be yp. 
able to get the changes they want in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Labor influence 
tax policy, on pension policy, on unenm. 
ployment insurance will be no greate 
than now. That influence is not enough 
at this time to command a_ majority 
vote. One labor leader has called the 
81st Congress “a holding operation” to 
prevent a back-swing to conservatism. 
The 82d Congress will be a continy. 
ance of the 81st. 

Doctors can rest assured that the next 
Congress will enact no health insurance 
on a compulsory basis. Employers al- 
most surely will not be called upon to 
finance a plan of benefits for temporary 
disability. Unemployment-insurance ben- 
efits may be increased if the nation runs 
into hard times, but the system will not 
be nationalized. 

Farm price supports will go ahead 


much as now with the Brannan plan held | 


in abeyance. 
Tax policies will be shaped conserva. 
tively; taxpayers will find Congress sym- 


pathetic. There will be no “soak the f 


rich” tax plan. 

Spending will continue for veterans, 
public works, other things. 

The military will get about what it 
wants. Foreign aid will continue about as 
promised. Isolationism will be little if any 
greater than now, judging by primary 
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GRAHAM YS. SMITH 
Nomination means election 
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results. Few isolationists are getting 
places in the primaries. 

Study of the primaries shows that 
the voters seem to like the bill of fare 
they have been getting. A third of the 
candidates for November now have been 
chosen, providing voting samples in 
every section of the country. 

Thus far, not a single House member 
who has sought renomination has failed 
to get it. And Pepper is the only Senator 
who has failed of renomination. This is 
the picture as the primaries swing into 
the hot month of June. 

But, regardless of what happens 
through the months ahead, the general 
tone of the next Congress is being set 
now. Southern States will send enough 
conservatives to combine with Northern 
Republicans and hold in check the “Fair 
Deal,” just as they have in the present 
Congress. 

Democrats and labor are conducting 
a steady drive to get voters registered and 
to the polls. President Truman will get 
out and campaign for Democratic candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Truman hopes to help such Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidates as Scott W. 
Lucas, in Illinois, and Frances J. My- 
ers, in Pennsylvania. But the big pur- 
pose of the presidential trips is to dram- 
atize the issues and get out the votes. 
The Democrats figure that if they can 
get the voters to the polls, they can 
halt the backswing that usually costs 
them congressional seats in mid-term 
elections. , 

Fewer than 35 million persons voted in 
1946 when Republicans captured control 
of Congress. But 49 million voted in 1948 
when the Democrats won the Presidency 
and recaptured Congress. If the vote total 





DIRKSEN VS. LUCAS 
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DUFF 


Republicans are divided 


stays high, Democrats think they can 
keep their hold on Congress. 

Thus, registration drives by the Demo- 
crats and by organized-labor allies are 
featuring all the primaries. The results 
are showing. Even in Florida, voting 
broke all records for a primary. 

In Pennsylvania, where Democratic 
Senator Myers will meet Governor James 
H. Duff, Republican, primary voting was 
more than twice as high as in 1946. Only 
20 per cent of those registered went out 
to vote in the primaries of 1946; 47 per 
cent voted in 1950. 

But, in Illinois, a battleground State 
for November, primary voting was light. 
Lack of sharp State-wide contests in the 
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Democrats must get out the vote 
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primary kept it down. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen ran away with the Republican nom- 
ination for the chance to run against Mr. 
Lucas. Mr. [Sucas was unopposed. Only 
about one of every three registered vot- 
ers went to the polls. 

In North Carolina, a red-hot four-man 
race for the Democratic senatorial nom- 
ination brought out 600,000 voters, 
100,000 more than had ever voted in a 
primary there before. Senator Graham 
outran Willis Smith and two other candi- 
dates and fell only a few thousand votes 
short of a majority. 

Republican divisions are showing 
clearly in primaries. Wide-open fights in 
Oregon and Pennsylvania broke out be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. Bitter- 
ness here may help Democrats in 
November. Democrats are just as sharp- 
ly divided, but their division is between 
North and South; it does not affect party 
unity inside States. 

In Florida, Representative Smathers 
was quick to tell Republicans that he was 
a Democrat, too, and they could draw 
no comfort from his victory over Sena- 
tor Pepper. 

The issues are much the same as those 
in 1948: President Truman’s “Fair Deal” 
program and repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Charges of Communism in Gov- 
ernment are being raised by Republi- 
cans—but some party leaders do not 
like such tactics. The issue leaves vot- 
ers doubtful and confused; there is no 
clear sign that it has affected the pri- 
mary results yet. 

In the main, the voters, with jobs and 
money, are voting in the primaries for a 
continuance of what they have. There is 
no present indication that the new Con- 
gress will give them anything else. 
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More Big Earners in the U. S.: 
Are the Poor Disappearing? 


An income of $100 a week no long- 
er is the distant goal that it once 
seemed to be for most Americans. In- 
stead of $5,000 a year, $10,000 is be- 
coming the target of those who aim to 
get ahead of the big procession. 

Facts and figures about what is hap- 
pening to incomes show some startling 
shifts in the decade just past. They sug- 
gest that the American “poor” are a fast 
disappearing group and that most people 
now are well to do in dollar incomes 
measured by prewar standards. 

A decade ago, only 1 American family 
in 20 had an income of $5,000 or more. 
One family in 4 had an income of 
less than $1,000 a vear. Now, 1 out 
of every 5 has an income of $5,000 
or more a year and only 1 in 10 has 
less than $1,000. 

The bricklayer, working five days a 
week, often takes home $125 in pay. 
Many a skilled worker draws $100 a 
week and is assured of 50 weeks of work 
in a year. The white-collar worker who 
aspired to $50 a week before the war 
frequently earns $100 a week or close 
to that amount. Standards of income 
are not what they once were, and with 
their rise is going a rise in standards 


of living. 
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Some of the broad shifts among in- 
come groups are shown by the accom- 
panying chart. 

Under $3,000 was the income level of 
about 8 out of every 10 families back in 
1941. Nearly half of all families lived 
on less than $1,500 a year. 

Today all is changed. Only 1 family in 
10 has less than $1,000, and only 1 in 
6 less than $1,500 a year. More than 
half of all families now have annual earn- 
ings of $3,000 or more. 

Income of $3,000 to $5,000 is enjoyed 
by 1 in 3 families now. Before the war 
only 1 in 8 had an income that high. 
Families in this group are within shoot- 
ing distance of $100 a week. Many of 
them are moving up the scale, into the 
next highest income bracket, as wages 
and salaries rise. About 13 million fami- 
lies live within the $3,000-to-$5,000 in- 
come range at this time. 

Over $5,000 a vear is the income of 
1 family in 5, where the proportion was 
1 in 20 a few years ago. This is the new 
popular income bracket. All signs sug- 
gest that more and more families are go- 
ing to attain membership in this group 
in years ahead. As for still higher in- 
comes—about 1.1 million families have 
$10,000 a year or more now, almost as 
many as had $5,000 a year in 1941. 
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Living standards for some are going 
up as incomes rise, despite higher prices, } 
Many families have had fixed major 
expenses—where they owned their homes, 
for example—while incomes soared. For 
them, pay raises meant more money to 
spend on cars, clothing, furniture. count- 
less things. That is the source of much 
of the surprising postwar demand in 
many lines of products. 

Other families bore the full weight of 
the 60 per cent jump in living costs since 
1941. Yet most of them managed to gain 
in real income, due to higher pay. Only 
the households with fixed incomes have 
lost ground, and they are in a minority. 
There have been more winners than 
losers in the race with inflation. 

The poor, in consequence, now are 
largely the aged, plus families on sub 
sistence farms and families headed by 
nonwhite laborers. One family in 4 still 
makes less than $2,000 a year. But many 
in that group live on farms where they 





grow some food and pay low cash rents, 
if any. Their real incomes are higher than 
dollar figures indicate. Others live in 
small towns, where living is cheaper, so 
that they actually are about as well of 
as city people with higher dollar incomes. 
No matter how figures are lined up, 
the enormous growth in family incomes 
stands out clearly. This has created a7 
large market for goods and services that, } 
at one time, only the wealthy few couldf 
afford to buy. And it is changing th§ 
country’s ideas about what constitutes a 
desirable income for the family. 
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Where Tax Evasion Is an Art 


Dodging the tax collector is al- 
most a national sport in France 
and Italy. They are tax-ducking 
heavens for the upper brackets. 

Loopholes abound. Income is a 
taxpayer's own secret. Returns 
are filed by whim. Penalties, 
when made, are hard to enforce. 

On paper, French and Italian 
taxes are high. But, for rich tax- 
payers, the nice thing is nobody 
bothers to pay all he owes. 


A tax evader’s paradise is being dis- 
covered by American officials who in- 
quire around in this part of the world. 
Just at this time, when well-to-do 
American’s are about to pay another 
installment on their income taxes, the 
quaint and somewhat fantastic taxing 
methods used in Italy and France 
take on special interest. 

Tax evasion in these countries is an 
art. A tax often is something for the 
smart and the well to do to dodge, not 
to pay. There is no exact science in 
computing a tax return. The tax collector 
is rarely in position to crack down with 
the majesty of law on his side. 

Americans, accustomed to paying their 
taxes, are puzzled by a system that per- 
mits people to dodge taxes almost at will. 

A wealthy Italian, for example, 
takes it for granted that he isn’t going to 
pay all the tax the law calls for. He is not 
even required to file a new tax return 
every year. The law says he should file 
at least once in his life, then let the 
Government know if his income changes 
later. Few bother to do so. A millionaire 
may appear in Government records to 
be earning only $25 a week. Maybe that 
was correct when he filed his one and 
only return 20 years ago. 

A wage earner is stuck with the full 
amount of his income tax, because his 
income is reported by his employer. But 
the tax collector has to guess at the 
incomes of thousands who live on the 
profits of businesses, farms and invest- 
ments. 

Special police sometimes snoop around 
to get a line on a suspected Italian’s 
income. They talk to neighbors, and may 
try to get into Signor Bruno’s house to 
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see how well he lives. Maybe they dis- 
cover that Bruno goes to a high-priced 
tailor, that his family has season tickets 
to the opera, that he belongs to fashion- 
able clubs. Bruno suddenly finds himself 
on the tax rolls for the first time. 

But he doesn’t pay yet. He seeks out 
the collector and tells a hard-luck story. 
He got the opera tickets as a gift. He 
goes to a tailor for suits because he is 
hard to fit. He joined clubs hoping to 
make good contacts for his business, 
which is practically bankrupt. Maybe 
Bruno slips the collector a little gift on 
the side. Chances are that the tax will 
be settled at a compromise figure. 

The collector, after all, is a business- 
man like Bruno. Income taxes are col- 
lected by private agencies, which usually 
work on commissions of 5 or 6 per cent. 
In U.S., either a man owes the tax or 
he doesn’t. In Italy, the collector settles 
for the best he can get. 

On the books, Italian tax rates dwarf 
American rates. According to a complaint 
commonly heard, an Italian who follows 
the law to the letter might find himself 
paying the Government more than his 
entire income. 

The tax collector can’t find out from 
the bank how much money an Italian 
has. The law forbids giving out that in- 
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formation. Many businessmen make a 
practice of keeping three sets of books— 
one for the management, one for stock- 
holders, one for the tax collector. 

A Frenchman, like his Italian neigh- 
bor, finds the invitation to fraud wide 
open—unless he is a wage earner whose 
income is reported by his emplover. The 
Government is losing $1 out of every $4 
due in taxes. At least 20 per cent of tax 
returns are reported to contain deliber- 
ate evasion, yet only 200 Frenchmen 
were arrested for tax fraud in 1948. 

The French resist inquiries. It amounts 
almost to a mutual conspiracy against the 
tax collector. As a French official put it: 
“Ask a businessman his income, and he 
will probably throw you out.” An Ameri- 
can quakes at the very thought of getting 
on the Treasury’s suspect list. In France. 
it’s an old custom, accepted in respect- 
able circles, to keep the collector guess- 
ing, pay as little as possible. 

Tax assessments are arrived at by bar- 
gaining. If challenged, a man may admit 
that he can’t own two cars, hire four 
servants and keep a summer chalet in the 
Alps on a declared income of $3,000. An 
American, in those circumstances, would 
face almost certain prosecution. A 
Frenchman, when caught, sits down and 
bargains it out with the collector. Be- 
tween them, they arrive at a figure, which 
may be only a fraction of the amount 
really owed. 

Frenchmen often keep records in their 
heads instead of on paper. The typical 
evader hoards cash, stays away from 
banks. American visitors, not on to the 
ways of the evader, sometimes wonder 
why Frenchmen are so reluctant to ac- 
cept checks or give receipts for payment. 
Taxes are so complicated that the or- 
dinary Frenchman doesn’t understand 
how assessments are arrived at. He can’t 
compute his own taxes, and he is skepti- 
cal about the Government’s computation. 
Anyway, he thinks his taxes, right or 
wrong, are too high. The whole setting is 
one that encourages evasion. 

Tax reform is being undertaken in 
both countries. This is in direct response 
to warnings from U. S. that the American 
taxpayer will not be willing forever to 
support countries where tax evasion is 
common practice. U.S. position is that, 
if France and Italy will collect the rich 
man’s taxes, the little man’s taxes can be 
cut. But tax dodging is a custom of long 
standing in these countries. Reform has 
a long way to go. 
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HOW LIE WOULD END ‘COLD WAR’ 


A way out of the “‘cold war” 
is the goal of Trygve Lie. He 
wants to get Russia and the U. S. 
talking together again. 

Idea is to call a U. N. meeting 
away from Lake Success, bring 
the two powers together in ‘‘neu- 
tral territory.’ 

Talks with Stalin indicate he’s 
willing to return to the United 
Nations, call a “cold war” truce, 
if he gets his way on Communist 
China. 


PARIS 

There is beginning to be a faint 
hope for a truce in the “cold war” 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. This hope is rooted in the 
talks that Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, has had 
recently with top officials in Moscow, 
Paris and Washington. 

Inside story of Mr. Lie’s efforts for a 
truce is known to high officials here in 
Paris. Mr. Lie talked with Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman of France before 
and after visiting Joseph Stalin in Mos- 
cow. And the French Government now 
is quietly supporting Lie. 

The Lie plan, as it has developed in 
recent weeks, is designed to bring about 
another meeting of top officials of the 
U.S. and of Soviet Russia, this time 
under U.N. auspices. As Mr. Lie sees 
it, both U.S. and Russian governments 
are publicly pledged to support the U.N. 
A truce in the cold war thus may be more 
likely to emerge from a meeting spon- 
sored by the U.N. than from just 
another session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

China—the question of which govern- 
ment is to represent China in the U. N.— 
is the main barrier to a search for an 
understanding within the U.N. The 
United States still favors Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists, who now hold only 
the island of Formosa. Russia wants the 
Nationalists ousted to make way for Mao 
Tse-tung’ss Communists. Russian dele- 
gates, in fact, have walked out of meet- 
ings of U.N. organizations at which 
Chinese Nationalists were present. 

If this Chinese question can be ironed 
out, Lie proposes that there be a special 
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meeting of the U.N. Security Council 
somewhere away from its permanent seat 
at Lake Success, probably in Stockholm. 
The U.N. Charter provides for such 
meetings although, so far, none has been 
held. At a special session Americans and 
Russians of cabinet rank could represent 
their countries. In fact, if they desired, 
even Truman and Stalin could be the 
delegates, thus holding their first meeting 
since Potsdam in 1945. 

Such a Truman-Stalin meeting, how- 
ever, is considered most unlikely. What 
Lie does hope to accomplish is to get 
U.S. and Soviet co-operation on U.N. 
matters. Such co-operation, Lie told 
Schuman, could well be the start toward 
a general East-West truce. 

Getting started, getting. the govern- 
ments concerned to take an interest in 
his plan, was Lie’s first problem. In 
March, when he proposed the plan, he 
got little real encouragement. Six weeks 
later, Lie and his top aides went to 
Europe. In Paris, after conferring with 
Schuman, Lie announced officially that 
he would go to Moscow. 

In Moscow, Lie told Stalin, according 
to French officials, that he considered 
himself to be independent, neither pro- 
American nor pro-Russian. In that spirit, 
Lie said, he felt it necessary to tell the 
Russians that they were moving away 
from the U.N. and that this was a dan- 
gerous movement. The U.N. without 


Russia, he told the Soviet leader, was 
inconceivable. 

Stalin replied that the United States 
was blocking the effort of the Chinese 
Communist Government to take posses- 
sion of the seat now occupied by the 
Chinese Nationalists. He told Lie that 
the United States knew that the Chinese 
Nationalists had no authority whatever 
on the mainland of China. He said that 
if the Chinese Communists were seated 
in the U.N. Council and in other bodies 
of the United Nations, Russia again 
would take her place in all the organiza- 
tions of the United Nations. 

Stalin told Lie that he felt that the 
“socialist” and “capitalist” states would 
coexist peacefully. He said that the Ger- 
man problem could be solved if both 
East and West agreed that they had a 
common interest in economic and com- 
mercial exchange. He said that the atom 
bomb should be “outlawed” by a com- 
mon declaration of the powers before 
there is talk of control of atomic energy. 
Russia, he told Lie, has always favored 
disarmament. 

When Lie suggested that a special 
meeting of the U. N. Security Council 
outside Lake Success might be a good 
place for the renewal of contacts be- 
tween the United States and Russia, the 
Soviet leader agreed. He said that, if 
Communist China and the Soviet Union 
both were invited to such a meeting, the 
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Abroad there was much sympathy for his plan... 
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Russians would be glad to attend. He en- 
couraged the Secretary General to con- 
tinue his soundings for a “truce” in the 
cold Wal. 

Back in Paris, Lie reported all this to 
Schuman. The French Foreign Minister, 
a dav after he talked to Lie, took the un- 
usual step of echoing what the Russian 
Premier had told the Secretary General. 
Schuman said that France still believed 
in the possibility of a peaceful coexist- 
ence of the Communist and democratic 
worlds. 

In Washington, where Lie talked first 
with Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and later with President Truman, the re- 
action to the Lie plan was defined with 
great care. 

On China, Lie was told, the United 
States will vote against the seating of the 
Communist Chinese. But the United 
States considers that the question of 
which Chinese Government is to oc- 
cupy China’s seat in the United Nations 
is purely a procedural matter and, as 
such, is not subject to a veto. Under the 
U.N. Charter, only matters of substance 
are subject to a veto by the powers. 

The United States, thus, not only will 
make no effort to use the veto against the 
seating of Communist Chinese in the 
United Nations, but also agrees with Rus- 
sia that the Chinese Nationalists should 
have no right to exercise China’s veto 
power on such a question involving their 
credentials. 

What this means in terms of fact is 
that Chinese Communists will be seated 
in the United Nations, ousting the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, if 7 of the 11 members 
of the U.N. Council, the required ma- 
jority for a procedural matter, vote for 
it. Five of the members—Russia, Britain, 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 


Two more votes would remove a barrier 


Yugoslavia, India and Norway—already 
have recognized the Communist regime. 
Five others, excluding Nationalist China, 
have not recognized the Communists— 
the United States, France, Egypt, Cuba 
and Ecuador. 

U.S. attitude, as reported to Lie, is 
that the U.S. Government will not lobby 
for or against Nationalist China, but will 
expect each government to make its own 
decision on the issue. The French and 
Egyptian governments both are consid- 
ering recognition of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, an action that would give the Com- 
munists a majority of 7 favorable votes 
on the U.N. Council. 

Idea of a special meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council, Lie was told in Wash- 
ington, is acceptable to the United States. 
But the U.S. Government, he was told, 
did not expect anything to come of such 
a meeting. Instead, both Acheson and 
Truman told the U.N. official that what 
was needed was not just another meet- 
ing between the United States and 
Russia but a change in the Russian tac- 
tics of blocking all progress at such 
meetings. 

In Paris there is much sympathy 
among French officials for the Lie plan. 

Troubles at home lead the French to 
encourage any steps toward a truce be- 
tween East and West which would per- 
mit French Communists to make their 
peace with the Paris Government of mod- 
erates. Communist-led strikes and: Com- 
munist agitation against French co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. are keeping this 
country in turmoil. 

Troubles overseas in French territories, 
also might be solved by an East-West 
truce. The war in Indo-China, for ex- 
ample, is draining almost as much out 


of the French economy as the U.S. is 
pumping into France in dollar aid. The 
Chinese Corhmunist Government in 
Peiping has recognized the Communist- 
led rebel government of Indo-China. 
The French, reluctant as they are to rec- 
ognize the Chinese allies of their ene- 
mies in Indo-China, may do so in the 
hope that the Peiping Government would 
persuade the Indo-Chinese rebels to sue 
for peace. 

In addition, the French Government 
already has proposed that France and 
Germany pool their coal and steel pro- 
duction as a step toward European unity. 
France wants to be the leader of such a 
continental union, a “third force” be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet Russia. The 
Lie plan, as French officials see it, gives 
France an opportunity to act in the role 
of peacemaker and mediator. 

Chance of a truce between the 
United States and Soviet Russia, in the 
eyes of French officials here, appears 
brighter than it has for some time. They 
are encouraged by President Truman’s 
statement recently that the world is closer 
to permanent peace now than at any time 
in the last five years. 

Mr. Lie’s plan is likely to be tested 
before the summer's end. If, when the 
U.N. General Assembly convenes on 
September 19, the Chinese Communists 
are not admitted, Russia and its satellites 
are likely to walk out of the Assembly, 
the only organ of the United Nations 
which they are not boycotting at the 
present time. If two additional coun- 
tries of the Security Council vote to 
seat the delegates of Communist China, 
however, Mr. Lie will get a chance to 
go ahead with his plan for a truce in 
the cold war. 
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Poland’s Plan: A Top Official Talks 


A look inside Poland shows 
how Communists go about mak- 
ing over a country. It’s to be 
the top satellite by 1955. 

Goal is to build up industry, 
under Government control; take 
over farms, trade, education, all 
other activities. 

An interview with Poland's 


“Mr. X,". a top planner, explains 
the way life is being remodeled 


behind the Iron Curtain. 


On the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain in Europe, country after country 
is being remodeled to the Communist 
pattern by Moscow. Biggest of these 
is Poland, with its population of about 
25 million people. In Russia’s plan, 
Poland, by 1955, will be the most 
powerful satellite nation of the Com- 
munist world. 

To find out how the Communists are 
running Poland, Robert Kleiman, Re- 
gional Editor of U.S. News & World 
Report in Central Europe, went behind 
the Iron Curtain to talk with Poles in 
all walks of life. He had a long con- 
versation with one of the top planners. 
who, for obvious reasons, insisted on re- 
maining anonymous—Poland’s “Mr. X.” 

“Mr. X” is one of the few dozen men 
who rule Poland. He is in a position to 
know at first hand the inner secrets of the 
Communist plan for his country. He has 
lived abroad many years, some of the 
time in the United States, and has con- 
ferred personally with Joseph Stalin. 
Here are his replies to questions asked 
by Mr. Kleiman: 

Q When do you expect Poland to 
reach the stage Russia is in now? What 
is the timetable? 

A There is no timetable. We say the 
following: Our new Six-Year Plan builds 
the foundation of socialist society. We 
do not expect to build socialism in six 
years. The Soviet Union did not achieve 
socialism until 1936 or 1937, after the 
first two Five-Year plans. 

Q Would you say 1960? 

A I can’t say. 

Q Would you say that socialism will 
be achieved when agriculture is com- 
pletely collectivized and the industrial 
base is big enough to carry it? 
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A In general, that is right. But we 
will also have to eliminate the remaining 
capitalism in trade and in small industrial 
enterprises which still continue in private 
hands. 

Q Do you expect all retail trade to be 
socialized by the end of the new Six- 
Year Plan, in 1955? 

A That is hard to say, but we cer- 
tainly will make progress in that direc- 
tion. We expect the volume of co- 
operative trade to double by 1955. We 
expect to encourage more socialist com- 
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STEEL FURNACE 
“We will double our industrial output’ 


petition between state and co-operative 
shops. 

Q What percentage of the budget 
now is spent on defense in Poland? 

A I don't have the figures right at 
hand on that. 

Q Well, is Government investment in 
industrialization included in the budget? 

A Yes. That, incidentally, points up 
an interesting difference between social- 
ism and capitalism. In a capitalist state, 
when you talk about investment, you 
must ask where the money will come 
from. Here we don’t have to worry about 
money. We do worry about how much 
materials and labor will be needed for 
a new investment project. If the ma- 


terials and labor are available, the money 
will be provided. 

Money is never the limiting factor, 
The essential limiting factors always are 
physical—raw materials, labor. We are 
never limited, for example, by lack of 
purchasing power. This is planned to 
equal the availability of goods. Money 
itself is only an accounting factor in a 
socialist economy, used for calculating 
costs, and so on. 

Q Will the new Six-Year Plan make 
Poland the strongest industrial country 
in Eastern Europe? 

A It probably will. We will surpass 
the Czechs in absolute volume of pro- 
duction. They have only 12 million peo- 
ple or so while we have 25 million. 

We will more than double our in- 
dustrial output over all during the next 
six years. There will be much emphasis 
on heavy industry because it is neces- 
sary to develop our capital-goods in- 
dustries more than consumer-goods in- 
dustries to provide a basis for further 
industrial development. 


Q Will Poland, in 1955, also be the : 


biggest factor in international trade in 
Eastern Europe? 

A I think it will. 

Q What is Poland’s role in the new 
ruble bloc? 

A I don't know that there actually is 
such a thing. As far as increasing co- 
operation among the countries of Eastem 
Europe, that is very important. We have 


received a loan from Moscow; credits are § 


to be advanced over a period of years, 
and this now has started to be imple- 
mented. 

Q What percentage of Poland’s trade 
now is with the East and with the West? 

A I don't have the exact figures. At 
first, our trade was more with the West, 
but it has been moving in the other di- 
rection during the past two years. Our 
wish is to increase trade with the West, 








but as you know we have had to com- © 
plain several times about the American | 


policy of trade discrimination and _par- 
ticularly about the American policy of 


7 


encouraging West European countries, | 
like France, to limit their trade with us. 7 
Q Do you see any hope of ending the 7 


“cold war” in the next few years? 

A We Poles want to end it as quick- 
ly as possible. I believe that essentially 
the idea of the cold war was started by 
the United States and it is largely in the 
hands of the United States to finish it 
Offers to finish it have come from the 
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Soviet Union through the United Na- 
tions. There have been proposals made 
for disarmament, for a peace pact and so 
on. But they have not been accepted by 
the United States. 

Q Do you expect the United States to 
have a serious economic collapse? 

A I have been away from the United 
States for some years now, and I have 
not been able to study the question. I 
read U.S. News & World Report fre- 
quently, but I don’t have enough basic 
material on American economic develop- 
ments to be able to form a judgment 
from this distance. . 

Q Would you say there has been a 
great surge forward toward socializing 
Poland during the past year? 

A Yes, definitely. 

Q Do you expect that there will be an 
increasing step-up of the pace during the 
next year? 

A It is hard to answer in those terms, 
but you can say this: In 1949 our plan 
called for a 12 per cent increase in in- 
dustrial production over 1948. This year 
our plan calls for a 22 per cent increase. 
Any increase in industrial production, of 
course, increases the share of the social- 
ized sector in our total output since the 
increases in output take place mainly in 
state and co-operative industry. 

The main emphasis is that we must 
prepare personnel for industrialization. 
Poland has been a backward country. 
With more industry, we need more 
skilled people. These must be trained. 
The Six-Year Plan involves a tremendous 
increase in the number of technicians, 
engineers and skilled workers of every 
sort. The number of doctors, for ex- 
ample, is to be doubled. 

Q Does this mean an increase in 
Workers’ (Communist) Party member- 
ship? 

A Not necessarily. 

Q What is the membership of the 
party now? I’ve been told it was about 
900,000 in 1948. Has party membership 
increased or decreased in the past year? 

A At present the membership must 
total more than 1.5 million. Quite a num- 
ber have left or been expelled for vari- 
ous reasons. The question off co-opera- 
tion in building socialism has never been 
made equivalent to membership in the 
party. The party is the vanguard which 
directs and leads the people. It doesn’t 
require that people join as members in 
order to contribute to building socialism. 
Just the reverse is true. We are very 
cautious about our new members; we 
want to select them carefully. Our em- 
phasis is on quality rather than quantity. 

Q How is that being done? 

A We are making a great effort in the 
schools to raise the level of education and 
train people for industrial, economic and 
administrative positions. We are making 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
“All programs provide political and economic training”’ 


a great effort now particularly to train 
and educate the children of workers and 
peasants. 

Q What about ideological training in 
Marxist LeninismP Is that part of the 
program? 

A Certainly. All school programs 
provide courses in political and economic 
training. A man can’t be a bookkeeper 
in a village co-operative unless he knows 
about the over-all Six-Year Plan for the 
country. He must know what the na- 
tional effort is all about. 

Q How far has the collectivization of 
agriculture gone in Poland? 

A We have gone very slowly, de- 
liberately so. It is necessary to prepare 


r 





the peasants psychologically. Force is to 
be avoided. Now, the experimental stage 
is over. We expect to move ahead more 
quickly. 

Q How many collective farms are 
there now? 

A About 800 have been formed so far, 
but they farm less than 1 per cent of the 
country’s arable land. These are model 
farms, run by the Government, employ- 
ing wage laborers and using modern 
methods. 

Q Do you see any possibility of the 
U.S. becoming a socialist country? 

A I don’t know. It might happen. 
The question would be when. And that 
would be pure speculation. 


—Wide World 


COLLECTIVE FARM 
“‘We have gone very slowly, deliberately so” 
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BRITONS CHEER—LESS AUSTERITY 


Wartime living is on the way 
out for Britons, at long last. Times 
are better than at any time since 
the London blitz began. 

Gasoline rationing is over. 
Food rationing is about gone. 
Business is more free to expand, 
modernize, without red tape. 

Most Britons still are pinched, 
though. The stores are full but 
prices are up. People can’t afford 
everything they want. 


LONDON 

Ten years of shortages, red tape and 
drab, austere living are ending for the 
British people. Quite suddenly, the 
Government is easing up on its aus- 
terity controls. 

For the first time since the early days 
of war, a motorist can fill up with gaso- 
line without worrying about his ration 
book. Other controls and restrictions are 
fading fast. There are better clothes, 
more enticing food, more places to go 
for people with the purchase price. 

The new freedom from rationing and 
controls—which stayed on in Britain 
years longer than in other countries of 
the West—shows up at everv turn. Lon- 
doners seem more cheerful. There is 
more joking, more bustling about. Busi- 
ness seems more brisk. 

The new atmosphere doesn’t mean that 
austerity is gone completely. Meat and 
a few other items still are rationed. 
There is a long wait for new autos. 
Housing remains critically short for mil- 
lions. And rising prices keep many from 
buying the things now off the ration list. 

But Britons now can buy more with 
less trouble than at any time since they 
went into the war. As far as living con- 
ditions are concerned, they are the last 
among the Western winners to get back 
to something like normalcy. 

Point rationing, a relic of the war, is 
gone. Housewives can fill their market 
baskets with unrationed staples. Milk is 
sold without restriction. whether fresh or 
in cans. All other canned goods are on 
unrestricted sale, too, along with such 
things as rice, dried fruits and cookies. 
Meat, bacon, cheese. sugar, tea, candy 
and soap still are rationed, but in most 
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Reported from LONDON 


cases the allowance is all that a family 
really needs. Britons are eating bacon 
and eggs for breakfast once again. 
The problem for housewives now is 
price, not the scarcity of goods. Fruit is 
expensive. Oranges cost seven cents 
apiece. A fish at 65 cents on the U.S. 
seaboard costs $1.50 in Britain. Cauli- 
flower, at 22 cents a head, is more than 
a third again as high as it was a year 
ago. And British wages have not been 
climbing fast enough to keep up with 
prices. The official index of living costs in 
Britain has risen only 5 per cent in the 





last year, but there are many complaints 
that the index is not a true picture. 

A skilled construction worker, shop- 
ping for shoes, finds the stores full of 
them in a choice of styles. But the cheap- 
est pair will cost him as much money as 
he makes by working 15 hours. His 
American counterpart can get a similar 
pair of shoes in his home-town store for 
the money he earns in three hours. 

British mothers. looking for clothes for 
the family, see more variety in the stores 
than they have for vears. A smart, water- 
proof coat in bright colors for a 5-vear- 
old, for example, can be bought for 
$12.50, including a 33 per cent sales tax. 
The price, however, forces many mothers 
to buy, instead, the less colorful stand- 
ardized coat that sells for $9.75. 

Gasoline is much more expensive than 


BRITISH MOTORIST 
. .. more gasoline and no ration-book worries 


it was when it went on the ration list 
in 1939. It costs about 36 cents for a 
U.S. gallon. That makes it higher priced 
than it appears to the typical American 
motorist. A British locomotive engineer. 
for example, earns only about a quarter 
of the wages an American railroad eng- 
neer gets. The Briton would have to 
work six and a half hours to make enough 
money to pay for 12 gallons of gasoline. 

The end of gasoline rationing doesn’t 
mean that everyone who can afford it can 
drive a new car now. Most prospective 
auto purchasers will have to wait a year, 





British Official 


at least. British-made cars go first to ex- 
port. Home sales still are restricted. 

But British business generally is get- 
ting some relief from years of Govern- 
ment controls. There is more freedom to 
repair existing dwellings. Business build- 
ings can be expanded up to 10 per cent 
without permits. Steel allocations have 
ended except for sheet steel and tin plate. 
Businessmen have less trouble getting the 
foreign exchange needed for trips to 
France and elsewhere in Europe. 

The end of wartime austerity hasn't 
arrived in full for Britain vet. “Rationing 
by the purse.” the restriction imposed by 
rising prices. is substituting for Govern | 
ment controls on many items. But the 
rapid lifting of controls is giving the 
country the first taste it has had in years 
of moderate prosperity. 
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Abundant Fresh Water .-- 
A Great Asset to ial 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 
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on an ice cream bar! 


Good Humor revolutionizes the ice cream busi- 
ness—charms 10,000,000 ‘‘kids’’ of all ages! 


Jack Carson starring in 


“THE GOOD HUMOR MAN” 


@ Columbia Picture 


*““The Good Humor Man,”’’a current 
Columbia Picture, shows how much 
a part of the American scene is the 
white-uniformed Good Humor man 
with his white Ford Truck. 


‘The Good Humor ice cream 
bar was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
in 1920,” says Ford Truck user 
1, Joseph Meehan, president of the 
'§ Good Humor Corporation. 






“The idea of freezing iced con- 
fections on sticks revolutionized 
the novelty ice cream business. As 
a result, the Good Humor Corpo- 
ration has grown from a small ice 
cream parlor into a nationally 
famous concern.” Today, Good 
Humor is the largest street vendor 
of ice cream in the world. 
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They switch to Ford and cut truck costs! 


“‘We’re switching to Ford 2 SOC? : Se 
Trucks at the rate of 200 : . 
trucks per year because our cost ledgers show that 
Ford Trucks cut truck operating expense,”’ says 
Good Humor’s Joseph Meehan. “Sales ledgers 
tell another strong story. Ford reliability helps 
keep sales up by cutting lost-time losses. We work 
only the warmest months of the year. Truck 
schedules are timed as carefully as a commuter 
train. So, lost time is a big problem. Ford Trucks 
help solve this problem.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 





SAVE GAS. Balanced down- SAVE WEAR with a hypoid 
draft carburetor plus _ rear axle. The big F-1 pin- 
“‘Deep Breath” manifold ion spreads load over large 
delivers fresh fuel swiftly. tooth area for longer life. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 — two 6-cylinder § WHERE PENNIES ARE BIG MONEY the Ford foot brakes for easy stopping. 95-h.p. 
engines—over 175 models from 95-h.p. light-duty Pick- _ F-1 is the key to economy. Ford model 6-cylinder engine. (100-h.p. V-8 also 
eercoatee oa “Doubie Channel — shown above is chassis-windshield with available.) Other Ford F-1 models: 

oon special custom body. The F-1 has Air- 8-ft. Panel, 614-ft. Stake, 64-ft. Pick- 
and power for long life and economical performance. plane-type shock absorbers. Feather- up, and Chassis with welded-steel Cab. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Becauvse— > 





FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER | 





Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! - 
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: FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 

e 

an, 

m PARIS....BERLIN....TOKYO....LONDON.... 

0, 

= >> Underneath the surface, tide of opinion is running against the U.S. in both 
Europe and Asia. Resistance to U.S. ideas is growing. Irritation with U.S. 

n- power and behavior is mounting. U.S. popularity overseas is fading. 

od New U.S. idea, all-out "cold war," is unpopular even with peonle who have 

As most to fear from Russia. Reason is most people think an all-out cold war can 

only end in shooting war. Average person on the Continent, or around the rim of 

ly Asia, is backing away from war. He wants no part of it. And he's beginning to 

rd blame the U.S., rightly or wrongly, for pushing the world toward World War III. 


Official communiques, as after the London conference, may not reflect what 
voters in England, France, Western Europe actually propose to do. They'll have 
their say later, when bigger budgets for defense are submitted. Way people in 
Europe are thinking now, they'll vote "No" against what they see as an arms race. 





>> These are the attitudes you run across in Paris, Rome, Tokyo, elsewhere: 

Frenchmen are talking up neutrality. Schuman Plan, pooling West Europe's 
coal and steel, appeals to many as a good Start. West Germans like the neutrality 
idea, show little interest in rearming. Italians are more interested in jobs, 
land, food, Trieste than in cold war. Austrians have had all the cold war they 
want. British leftists, though committed by their Government to U.S. partnership, 
really prefer independence, with Britain as mediator between U.S. and Russia. 

Greeks hope they are through with wars, hot or cold. Turks are reducing 
their arms spending, their Army. Scandinavians are perfectly willing to build 
up their defenses but they question wisdom of needling, provoking Russia. 

















In Japan, people hint it's time to end the U.S. occupation. They want peace 
treaty but don't want U.S. bases that might involve them in a U.S.-Soviet war. 

Asiatics generally show little stomach for the U.S. idea of an all-out cold 
war. India and Pakistan want none of it. They ask Americans to talk less of war, 





more of peace, prove it by extending economic aid to Asia in a big way, fast. 


| >> Moscow's propagandists, it's clear, have outshouted Washington's. Moscow 

: keeps Saying Russia is for peace, keeps pinning the warmonger label on the U.S. 
| Bystanders don't believe Moscow at first, but do tend to when Washington puts 

) most of its emphasis on cold war, not on peace. And when a U.S. general or Con- 
. gressman hints war may be inevitable in 2 or 5 years, the bystanders naturally 
run for cover, forgetting, as they run, Russia's postwar record of aggression. 





>> Who really won the latest Battle for Berlin? From an eyewitness, the U.S. 
News & World Report regional editor for Central Europe, come these findings: 
"Rally of half a million East German youths in East Berlin shows that the 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM~- (Continued) 


Communists have been far more successful than the most pessimistic Westerner 
Suspected in indoctrinating and regimenting the young people of East Germany. \ 
"It's true enthusiasm only occasionally reached a Nazi pitch. But the young 























people obviously enjoyed themselves. Rain and cold winds didn't matter. They 
enjoyed seeing the big city. They also enjoyed marching behind massed banners a 
to tribal drumbeats, and singing Communist fighting songs and chanting slogans. , 
"Discipline was amazing. Youngsters from 6 to 24 years of age took orders | n 
like trained soldiers. Comparatively few slipped over into the Western sectors. t 
The discontent they expressed has been overplayed in press interviews. : 

"I talked in East Berlin to dozens who didn't go West. I found arguing 

could induce some doubts in them, but their Communist indoctrination is strong. , 
"Older ones were in the Hitler Youth. Younger ones know nothing but T 
postwar Communism. None has any background or education in democracy. i 
"One thing the rally made very clear was the ability of the Communists of f 
East Germany to transport, house, feed and control half a million young people. a 
If they can do it with youths, they can do it with half a million troops." V 
So _ who won? Western powers are still in Berlin. That's a Western victory. T 
But the Communists have a victory, too, in their grip on East German youths. 4 
>> As for what comes next in Germany, in the Soviet scheme of things..... : 
Soviet emphasis, for a while, is to be on East Germany. West Germany may : 
be ignored for time being. Theme song of unified Germany may fade temporarily. t 
Moscow's present idea is to Speed up process of making East Germany a full a 
Satellite, independent in appearance, but in fact tied tight to Moscow. Trade, V 
production, finance will be run by Moscow. So will politics, everything else. S 
Separate peace, long hinted at, may give East Germans illusion of independence. : 
iF 





>> Berlin rally gave a hint of this new Soviet emphasis on East Germany to the 
exclusion of West Germany. Theme underlying the whole rally was the incessant 
chanting of Stalin's name, a sort of "Love Russia" line. What this means is 
that East German Communists are trying to catch up with other Soviet satellites 
in idealizing Stalin, in saying that Russia's way is best. It's a sign that 
East Germany is being readied for satellite status. West Germany can wait. 


>> Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, has advice for Western nations on 
how to get along in Asia. Speaking with Britain's long experience in mind..... 
As for Yalta, West might as well admit it made a mistake there, giving Chi- 
nese territory to Russia. Everyone, says Bevin, now regrets this appeasement. 
Recognize China? Might as well. The Communists won the civil war. It's 
not up to Britain--or others--to postpone recognition because it doesn't like the 
form of government in China. Besides, Britain has a big economic stake in China. 
U.S. has been critical of Britain about China, but the U.S. was quick to ask 
Britain to take over U.S. responsibilities in China. If Britain had refused, 
had said it was pulling out of China, we'd all have been through in Asia forever. 
Besides, why leave China to assume that Russia is the only power interested? 
Nationalist drive, Bevin goes on, is a fact of life throughout Asia. West 
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better face up to it, as Britain has in India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon. France i 
would be better off in Indo-China, Bevin thinks, to follow Britain's lead. f 

In short, Bevin implies, the West's only chance to keep a foothold at all ; 
in Asia is to roll with the punches, to admit that Asiatics now run Asia. i 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





WHO CAN GET ‘POINT FOUR’ JOBS 


Dollars soon will take on a new job of 
aid to the outside world. The job is de- 
scribed officially as both “bold and new.” 
Yet it is to cost the U.S. only about 25 
million dollars the first year—a mere pit- 
tance alongside the 3.1 billion for Mar- 
shall Plan aid and the 1.2 billion a year 
for military aid. 

The go-ahead signal is given by Con- 
gress on Point Four. This is the program 
of aid for backward areas of the world. 
These areas are to get their aid largely 
in the form of advice from technical mis- 
sions. There will not be big grants of 
funds for food and machinery or to equip 
armies. 


What, then, is the idea? 

The idea is that many parts of the world 
need technical assistance more than they 
do big handouts of money from the U.S. 
With advice and technical aid, the coun- 
tries that now are least developed will be 
expected to lay the basis for long-range 
improvement. Spending a few dollars on 
technicians is expected to go a long way 
and yield big returns. 


Who is going to get the advice? 
Some of it will go to Latin America. Of 
around 25 million dollars expected for 
use the first year, probably 8 million dol- 
lars will be spent helping the nations and 
colonies south of the U.S. Around 12 
million dollars will go to underdeveloped 
parts of Africa, the Near East and India. 
About 5 million dollars will be spent to 
help Far Eastern countries still outside 
Communist control. 


What kind of advice will be given? 
Principally, it will stress basic improve- 
ments that come before any industriali- 
zation can make progress. There will be 
much emphasis on getting roads built, 
on getting away from primitive methods 
of farming, on finding out how to grow 
the right crops in order to increase pro- 
duction, 


All this means jobs, doesn’t it? 


. Yes. There will be jobs for probably 


1,800 experts in various lines, from agri- 
culture to telephone maintenance and 
public health. Pay will run from around 
$7,000 to $10,000 a year, plus the living 
allowances given State Department 
people overseas. 


Will these jobs be permanent? 

Some of the experts who go overseas will 
finish their work in three or four months. 
The work of others will last a vear or 
longer. Many jobs in the central office, 
in Washington, will run on indefinitely. 
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Will there be opportunities for out- 
siders? 

Yes. Although many of the specialists 

will be borrowed from branches of the 

U.S. Government and the U.N., a lot of 

skilled people will have to be recruited 

from private life. 


Will all experts come from U.S.? 
No, some of the U.N. experts who will 
work on the program are not Americans. 
Besides, participating countries will pro- 
vide qualified experts if they are avail- 
able, and will pay them. In addition, 
about 2,500 technicians from those coun- 
tries will be brought to the U.S. for 
further training. After they go back home 
they are to carry on the work started 
under Point Four. 


Who will head up this activity? 

It will be handled by an office of tech- 
nical co-operation and development, to 
be set up in the State Department. This 
office also will co-ordinate the technical- 
aid work already being done by U.S. 
agencies, 
American Affairs. It will tie Point Four in 
with U.N. operations. In fact, if any 


country prefers to get its technical help | @ 


from the U.N. rather than from the U.S. 
this office will help to work out the deal 
and may even give a lift on the financing. 


Where do investments fit into the 
picture? 
Originally, a plan for Government insur- 
ance of American private investments 
abroad was tied in with the technical 
help. Now the insurance plan has been 
cut loose entirely. The hope is, though, 
that betterment of conditions in back- 
ward areas will attract investment capital 


from the U.S. 


Would you say this is a new phase of 
the “‘cold war’? 

It hasn’t been called that. However, no 
help will be given to countries that go 
along with Soviet Russia. It is expected 
that better living conditions, resulting 
from Point Four aid, will help check the 
spread of Communism. 


When will actual work under Point 
Four get started? 

As soon as Congress appropriates the 

money. Funds are expected from the om- 

nibus appropriations bill now pending in 

the Senate. 


When wiil it wind up? 

The work under Point Four is to go on 
until the President or Congress decides 
to close it down. 
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GIFTS LIKE THESE 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


No. 67 “Autopoint" f 
Better Pencil /f 















Companion 
Ballpoint Pen in 
Matching Set 


No. 313 Luxury 
Ash Tray 


Finest in 
Pocket Leather 
Items 


Get this dividend-pay- 
ing booklet that shows 
an how to put to work 

or you a tested busi- 
ness strategy that builds 
Goodwill—increases 
sales profitably! 

Give each prospect 
and customer a useful 
“‘Autopoint”’ business 

ift. (A few are shown 
vol Their daily util- 
ity will give new promi- 
nence to your sales mes- 
* sage—day after day, the 





No. 260 





Tem- year ’round. Put this 
perature powerful force of repeti- 
Humidity tion to work. 

Guide Mail coupon for free 


booklet. Customers do 
more business with firms they know best. 


“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 





AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-6, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Send free catalog giving quantity prices on “Autopoint” Business Gifts; 


NN ois 485-0640 s edna sedorcuurncuadienet st 
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1949 121.377 M.P.H. 194 119.813 M.P.H. 
BILL HOLLAND MAURI ROSE} 
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194] 116.33 M.P.H, *1946 114.8 M.P.H. 
MAURI ROSE GEORGE ROBSON 
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*194] 115.117 M.P.H. 
MAURI ROSE, FLOYD DAVIS 
Meaaneuclh i’ 
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1940 114.277 M.P.H. 
WILBUR SHAW 










7 Sea a 7SAFETY-PROVED ON THE SPEEDWA! 
LOYD ROBERTS FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWA! 


1939 115.035 M.P.H. 
WILBUR SHAW 
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1937 113.58 M.P.H. 1936 109.06 M.P.H. 1935 106.24 M.P.H. 1934 104.86 M.P.H. 
WILBUR SHAW LOUIS MEYER KELLY PETILLO WILD BILL CUMMINGS 
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| 33 104.16 M.P.H. 193? 104.14 M.P.H. 1931 96.62 M.P.H. 1930 100.44 M.P.H. 
LOUIS MEYER FRED FRAME LOUIS SCHNEIDER BILLY ARNOLD 
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1975 101.13 M.P.H. 1924 98.23 M.P.H. 1923 90.95 M.P.H. 192? 94.48 M.P.H. 
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OF CHAMPIONS 


{CONSECUTIVE INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
HAVE BEEN WON ON 


irestoneTIRES 


1950 —124.002 M.P.H. 
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HE Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful 
carnival of thrills and chills. It is 
not just a stunt. On the contrary 
it isa practical, torturous test of 
new engineering developments 
before they are adopted 


ular production. Authorities say 
that 500 miles on the speedway 
are equal to 50,000 miles of ordi- 
nary driving ... 5 years of aver- 
age service crowded into less 
than 4% hours! 

For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone 


Tires, because no driver is willing 
to risk his life or chances of vic- 
tory on anything less than the 
safest tires that money can buy. 
Remember that fact the next time 
you buy tires. Protect your life 
and the lives of others by equip- 
ping your car with a set of new 
Firestone Tires. 
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ENFORCING THE LABOR LAW 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT N. DENHAM 


General Counsel, National Labor Relations Board 





Board and its General Counsel, Robert N. Den- 
ham, have disagreed on major questions in inter- 
preting the Taft-Hartley Act. President Truman 
tried to abolish the Counsel’s job, but the Senate 
refused. 

For this reason, the ideas of the man with such 
power as Mr. Denham wields are of immediate im- 
portance to all who live by their own or others’ 
labor. 

To discuss the way the law is being enforced 
and recent developments in collective bargaining, 
Mr. Denham was invited to the conference rooms 
of U.S. News & World Report. Questions and 
his answers follow. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The National Labor Relations. 





ROBERT N. DENHAM has spent most of his life 
as a specialist in straightening out business 
tangles. 

He was born 64 years ago in St. Louis, won a 
law degree at the University of Missouri and an- 
other at the University of Michigan, and practiced 
law. In the ’20s and most of the ’30s he dealt with 
business reorganizations for New York financial 
houses, with banking and other problems for the 
Government. 

In 1938 he became a trial examiner for the 
NLRB, and in 1947 President Truman made him 
the first General Counsel to the Board under the 
Tatt-Hartley Act. He decides who shall be prose- 
cuted for unfair labor practices. 








Q How is the Taft-Hartley Act working, Mr. Den- 
ham? What is your general, over-all feeling about it? 

A My feeling about it is that it is really perform- 
ing a function and is doing something that is worth 
while. Objections to the restrictions it has placed on 
labor organizations’ behavior—sometimes lawless, 
sometimes not, of course—have been raised, and the 
chief objection has been the one general statement 
that it is a “slave labor” act and takes away from the 
labor unions things that they have always had. 

Q What has it taken away from the unions? 

A The boycott, among other things. 

Q You mean a secondary boycott? 

A Most boycotts are secondary in the last analysis. 

Q What about picketing? 

A Well, mass picketing is entirely restricted now. 
And when I say mass picketing, a half-dozen men 
can be guilty of mass picketing—but any picketing 
which interferes through force, or coercion, or intimi- 
dation, with the right of entrance and exit from a 
plant is what we regard as mass picketing. Before the 
Taft-Hartley Act, any kind of picketing ordinarily 
was all right, there was no restriction on it. Now they 
are not allowed to do those things. 

The organizational picketing, the organizational 
strike, is still not outlawed. But it used to be that if 
an outfit wanted to raid another one, it would petition 
for an election asking to be certified, and within a 
matter of a couple of weeks after the election, the los- 
ing union might strike, put out their pickets and pull 
out what membership they had. There was no reason 
why they couldn’t do that. It was counter-organiza- 
tional. But you can’t do it now because Section 8 (b) 


(4) (C) says you may not induce or encourage em- 
ploys to strike in order to displace a certified union. 

Q What is there to the charge that collective bar- 
gaining has been restricted by the Act? 

A I don’t know what they’re talking about. 

Q Usually the phrase is that collective bargaining 
is no longer permitted as it was under the Wagner 
Act, isn’t it? 

A Well, that part is true. Under the Wagner Act a 
union could go in to an employer, lay down a con- 
tract, and say, “Here it is—you sign that or else we'll 
have our pickets out there tomorrow morning.” You 
can’t do that any more, because the law says, “Mr. 
Union, you must bargain. with the same degree of 
good will and good faith and honesty that you require 
the employer to show, and if you don’t do it you’re as 
much guilty of an unfair labor practice as the em- 
ployer used to be under the Wagner Act.” 

Q Have many unions been found guilty of that? 

A Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, the injunction 
against John Lewis and the Mine Workers was based 
on that. 

Q How would you describe it then, as a restriction 


on collective bargaining or an additional resporsi- \) 


bility? 





A It was always an existing responsibility, but it © 


was never a legal responsibility. 

Q It forces collective bargaining, doesn’t it? 

A It sets them all down at the table and puts them 
on the same level. 


Q They can call strikes, though, before they've | 


x 


2 


gone through many of the motions of bargaining can't | 


they? 
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Is Any Contract Stable? .. . Effect of Notice Rule... 
Good-Faith Bargaining ... Revisions Suggested 


A Not very frequently. You run into very few that 
will not bargain. 

Q They have to wait under the law 60 days before 
they can strike? 

A If it’s a question of terminating or modifying a 
contract they’ve got to give a notice of 60 days then. 

Q Does that help? 

A Oh, yes, that has helped tremendously. The pur- 
pose of that was to give the parties 30 days in which 
to sit down and get together, and if they hadn’t 
gotten any place in 30 days, they had to then give 
their notice to the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, both State and national, and give them a 
chance to come in and let them have a 30-day crack 
at it. 

Then at the end of 60 days, if it’s a termination, 
the employer can lock out his employes and lock up 
his plant, or the employes can strike, if they come to 
an impasse. 

Right now we are having a lot of difficulty finding 
out what that 60-day provision means. The language 
of the law provides that when a 60-day notice has 
been given of a desire to terminate or to modify a 
contract, neither the employes may strike nor the 
employer engage in a lockout until the end of the 60 
days, or the termination of the contract, whichever 
comes latest. 

Now if you look at it, that writes a no-strike clause 
into every contract, if it is to be taken literally—and 
it’s unequivocal: it can’t be misunderstood. 


Meaning of 60-Day Notice 


Q You mean, if it were merely a wage reopening, 
they couldn’t strike? 

A Yes, that’s right—if your statute means what it 
says. 

The Board, however, has recently held quite the 
contrary. Within the last 60 days, in the Wilson Com- 
pany case, the Board ruled that that wasn’t what 
Congress meant, and besides the language doesn’t 
make sense to them, so they held, in substance, that 
an employer or union may give a notice at any 
time after the execution of the contract, regard- 
less of whether the contract says it may be re- 
opened for wages one year after the signing of the 
contract. 

In the Wilson case, as I recall it, the notice was 
given, and the strike took place shortly after the con- 
tract was signed. Concerning this, the Board said, 
“That’s all right. The strict language of the Act 
doesn’t mean what it seems to say, and the union may 
strike any time after the contract becomes effective, 


providing they have given the 60 days’ notice.” So 





—Harris & Ewing 


ROBERT N. DENHAM 


that your contract is made up, apparently, of seg- 
ments of 60 days each. 

Q You mean even though the contract provides for 
a one-year term? 

A Yes. Don’t ask me to explain it, I haven’t yet 
been able to get the reasoning out of it. Three mem- 
bers of the Board took that position and two mem- 
bers of the Board took the position that the 60-day 
notice only applied to the last 60 days of the contract, 
in any event. 

In the Wilson case they had a two-year contract, 
and the contract provided that they could reopen it at 
the end of a year. Notice was given shortly after ex- 
ecution. Now if the Act means what it says, they 
could give their notice, but it would be futile because 
the contract terms prohibited the reopening before 
that period, for the year. But apparently the Board’s 
interpretation of it is quite different. As I read that 
decision, its effect seems to be that there is no such 
thing as a stable contract any more. 

Q That means with the General Motors contract 
for five years, which they just signed, the union could 
strike at any time? 

A Of course, the no-strike clause in the contract 
should have a very strong deterring effect on it. In the 
packing-house contract there was not a no-strike | 


(Continued on page 32) 
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clause. The Board indicated they might take a dif- 
ferent slant on it if there had been a no-strike clause 
in the Wilson contract. 

Q That is, the right to modify a contract by strike 
is available at any time, after 60 days’ notice? 

A According to this one decision that is out now. 
Until the courts have done something about it, if they 
do, I don’t know how you can get around it. 

Q Unless the contract has a no-strike clause? 

A If you have a contract with a specific relation to 
“no strike” in it, I am inclined to think the Board 
might allow that inference to be drawn from their 
language. 

Q Isn't it implicit in a contract that there shouldn't 
be a strike until the end of the period? 

A Of course, I have my own ideas on that, and they 
differ somewhat from some of the members of the 
Board. I have a feeling that a contract is a contract. 
I have a feeling that a contract is an agreement in 
which, in consideration of the mutual obligations of 
the parties, the one side continues to make its services 
available and the other side agrees to continuously 
provide employment. 

Q Isn't it the theory of the unions that they cannot 
obligate members to work—that they do not have 
the power to write a contract which obligates individ- 
uals? Don’t they claim that’s involuntary servitude? 

A That’s quite right, but the point is that no 
strikes would be called—no concerted refusal to work 
would be engaged in—that’s your no-strike provision. 
It’s very true that neither can a union force its people 
to go to work. 

But when it takes positive action to call them out, 
or implied action to call them out—the wink and nod 
and what-have-you style—then you’re in a different 
position. 


Waiving the No-Strike Clause 


Q Is it your thinking in the case of a contract that 
allows strikes on a wage reopening, say after one year, 
that the union can then strike after giving 60 days’ 
notice? 

A I would say “Yes.” There have been some con- 
tracts—for instance, some of the Telephone company 
contracts have a provision of that sort in them; that 
they would run up to a certain time and then they 
could be reopened, and if they couldn’t agree on the 
reopening issue, on the wages, or whatever it was, the 
no-strike clause would fall and the union would then 
be at liberty to engage in strike, even though the 
actual termination of the contract might be some 
time away. In other words that, to me, is a clear in- 
dication of an intention by the parties to waive the 
statutory restrictions. 

Q We read that a number of unions of different em- 
ployes and different employers have been requested 
to pool in some kind of pension plan. Have you en- 
countered any cases as a result of the new trend to 
area negotiations on pensions? 

A You’re referring now to what we call generally 
the Toledo plan. The Toledo plan, as you know, is 


one in which the UAW [United Automobile Workers] 
is attempting to consolidate the employers with whom 
it has contracts. It is almost the only union in Toledo 
and they have about 125 contracts there. They want 
to pool them and set them up as a pool on both sides, 
so that when a man leaves one job and goes some- 
place else, he ties all of his work together in one piece, 
so that when he has worked in the Toledo area for 25 
years consecutively, he has qualified for one of the 
25-year pensions. 

According to the UAW, a deal of that sort was 
made just the other day in Detroit, with the tool- 
making concerns. There are some 62 of those, and 
they’ve worked out a deal of that sort, I understand. 

Those are the only two I know anything about. | 
do know that the Toledo people are really getting 
very much upset about it, because they feel that it is 
going completely outside of their concept of what 
pensions are for. 


Right to Reject Pension Pools 


Q Is there a refusal-to-bargain possibility 1n that, 
if an employer refuses to enter into such a pool? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q The unions couldn't insist upon his bargaining 
in a group if he didn’t wish to? 

A No. He could say, “I want to bargain for my 
own people and my own people only. I don’t want to 
join in a group of this sort.” 

Q And there is no law that makes him do it? 

A No. 

Q Do you think the law would protect him against 
being coerced into a group? 

A I can see no excuse for issuing a complaint 
against an employer who refused to join a group. 

Q Conversely, would there be a complaint possible 
against unions which coerced or attempted to require 
that employers bargain as a group? 

A They might put that in their demands, but if 
they attempted to strike or otherwise force such an 
arrangement, then you probably would have a basis 
for complaint. 

Q Isn’t there a clause which says the union cannot 
force the employer to select a certain bargaining 
agent? 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q The union would be violating that clause if they 
insisted on it? 

A In a way, you’re right. Of course, what they’re 
shooting at is nothing but the pension plan. 

Q But they could later try to get uniform wages 
and uniform hours? 

A Yes. That is what they were trying to do in this 
Continental Baking controversy. And, frankly, the 
handwriting is as clear as can be—if they could ever 
succeed in getting a national pattern with Continental 
then they could work out the same deal with Bond 
and another with any of these other chains of bak- 
eries, and then when they get them, put them all to- 
gether in one lump and have a national contract cov- 
ering every bakery in the country. 
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Q What are your basic differences with the Board? 
Can they be stated briefly? Do you differ with the 
way they are interpreting the law? 

A I’ve taken this position—and it may be purely 
personal philosophy—that the law was put on the 
books by the 80th Congress as something of a repudi- 
ation of the operation of the Wagner Act. Congress 
made its desire pretty clear that they didn’t want the 
theory of the Wagner Act administration perpetuated. 
They wanted to put the employers on the same level 
with the employe organizations. 

Q They wanted a fair deal? 

A They wanted a balanced application. Everybody 
knows that under the Wagner Act there wasn’t any 
balance, and they wanted to protect the public and 
they wanted to protect the individuals. My idea has 
been that in order to do that it is necessary to inter- 
pret and apply that law with the same general degree 
of fairness and equality on one side as you do on the 
other. I’ve criticized some of the Board’s decisions as 
being inclined to repeal the law by what I call de- 
cisional attrition. 

Q You think they’re not in sympathy with the law? 

A Well, all I could do was to read their decisions. 
The Board seems to have a yardstick for the applica- 
tion of the law which is quite different from the one 
I use. Whether the Board is right or Denham is right, 
I don’t know. The Postex decision is the first one that 
has come down from the courts in which that ques- 


» tion of interpretation of the law has been squarely 


dealt with. 


Test: ‘What Is the Law? 


Q When does your term expire? 

A My term would expire in December of 1951. But 
what some other General Counsel would do on this 
matter of interpretation and application of the law, I 
don’t know. 

I’ve been charged with being very much pro- 
employer. And I’ve been accused of charging the 
Board with being prolabor. 

I don’t think either one of those charges is entirely 
justified. I’ve tried to run my job on the theory of, 
“What is the law? Is this thing in violation of it? If 
so, we'll do something about it, and we don’t care a 
rap whether it’s the employer or the employe.” 

We have in this law some very powerful instru- 
ments that are in the possession of the General Coun- 
sel, in the form of our injunction provisions. At times 
we have to apply them in aid of our other power. The 
use of injunctions in secondary boycotts and strikes 
against certifications, and those other things described 
in the Section 8 (b) (4) provisions, is mandatory. All 
of them call for injunctions against labor organiza- 
tions, because those provisions apply only to labor or- 
ganizations. But there is another provision which 
gives the General Counsel full and complete discre- 


| tion to apply for an injunction any time, against any- 


one who has offended against any of the unfair-labor- 
practice provisions of the Act. 
Q Have you reason to believe that the presence of 





the injunction power has been a restraining influence 


and made unnecessary the filing of petitions? 


A I think so. Of course, I’ve been very much dis- 
appointed at some of the rulings of the Board with 
reference to these injunctions. They’ve handed down 
some decisions as to what are and what are not sec- 
ondary boycotts that are rather startling to us, and 
if those decisions go in court and stand up they will 
very effectively decrease the force of the secondary- 


boycott injunction. 


We also had one or two points of that sort raised, 
not on the law or the merits, in cases where injunc- 
tions had been issued, and the Board refused to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over them. These have been called 
jurisdictional disputes. They involve cases where the 
Board has jurisdiction but are typical of one of the 
big problems that have existed as to the area within 


which the NLRB should function. 
Act’s Value to Labor 


Q We take it you don’t regard the Taft-Hartley 


Act as a slave-labor act? 


A No. I think, as a matter of fact, it can be made 
one of the most valuable things that labor has if they 


will just take hold of it and try to use it. 
Q Does it need any changes? 


A Oh, there are a lot of minor changes—a lot of 
administrative changes to be made in it. “Union 
shop” election provisions, things of that sort. And 
then there are some changes that I think we would 
be very well justified in making growing out of our 
experiences, assuming the objective of the change in 
the law would be the same as was the objective of the 


original. 


Q There is an impression that a General Counsel 
can be as biased in one direction as another, and that 


he has a good deal of authority, is that right? 


A Very definitely. There is practically no way in 


which you can control it. 
Q Is that healthy? 


A I don’t think it is, and I have taken the position 
a number of times that I don’t think the General 
Counsel should have this unreviewable authority to 
refuse the benefits of the law to anybody who is in 
the jurisdictional area—that is, if he is doing that ca- 
priciously or arbitrarily. If he is acting in good faith 
I don’t think his discretionary survey and reactions to 
a given case should be subject to review. But I do 
think the public should be protected against capri- 


ciousness and against arbitrariness. 
Q You mean by appeal to the courts? 


A Oh, yes. There are a lot of times when .district 
courts have an opportunity to exercise discretion that 
is not normally subject to review, and is subject to 


review only when it is arbitrary or capricious. 


Q Isn’t this question of bias inherent also in the 


power of the Board members? 


A I think there is no question about that—if you 
have a biased tribunal you’re sunk. But anything that 
the Board does in a quasi-judicial function is always 


reviewable. 
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People of the Week 


Robert Doughton, Making a New Tax Law, Tries to Get 
Goose’ 


‘Most Feathers With Fewest Squawks 


> Robert L. Doughton has had. charge 
of writing 14 major tax bills and now, 
at the age of 86, is working on another. 
Mr. Doughton, a flinty, frugal North 
Carolina mountaineer, is chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. That 
Committee originates all revenue legis- 
lation. 

The chairman, a big-boned, weathered 
6-foot-2, only slightly bent by his years, 
learned about taxes first of all by paying 
them—in his own community he is count- 
ed a wealthy man. Then, in the House, he 
watched the writing of tax bills by Re- 
publicans and Democrats and_ helped 
draft bills for years before he reached the 
chairmanship. 

He makes up his own mind about 
things, and once his ideas are formed 
they are not easily changed. Hence, 
Capitol colleagues call him, affection- 
ately, “Muley.” He has the independence 
that traditionally goes with the people 
among whom he was reared. Presidents, 
Cabinet members, big businessmen leave 
him unawed. By nature he resists taking 
orders. 

As one result, Mr. Doughton’s tax bills 
for a number of years have borne little 
resemblance to the proposals of President 
Truman and Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder. His current bill, in fact, departs 
so much from the Administration pro- 
gram that, many persons predict, unless 
it is modified it may be vetoed. 

The man in charge. This situation is 
caused by the fact that Mr. Doughton, 





MR. DOUGHTON WITH MR. SNYDER 


From the 





SENATOR GEORGE AND 
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REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 


In the end there must be compromise 


for the most part, dominates his Com- 
mittee. Nearly 40 years in the House 
have made him adept at the give and 
take that makes legislation. He knows 
the economic and political pressures that 
bear upon each Committee member and 
individual trends of tax thinking, as well. 

Consequently, he cannily judges how 
much can be cajoled from each, how 
much gained by bluffly arguing back, and 
how much, in the end, he himself must 





-Acme 


The House bill is not the Administration's 


34 





yield to obtain a majority-backed bill. 
When the Committee reports a bill, ob- 
servers say, it is not an Administration 
bill, but, very nearly, Doughton’s bill. 

He runs the Committee rigidly and 
alertly. Sometimes when things get dull 
he may appear to nap. But he is a 
relentless searcher for fallacies in the 
arguments of witnesses, questions them 
sharply, and occasionally, his patience 
frayed, reads them a lecture. He thinks 
the country has “too many tax doctors.” 

When tax. bills reach the House floor, 
Mr. Doughton is still the man in charge. 
House members constantly marvel at the 
vigor he retains at 86. He jumps fre- 
quently into the debate, and the House 
usually listens when he speaks. On the 
floor, he has also the close assistance of 
Representative Jere Cooper, of Tennes- 
see, the Committee’s ranking Democrat. 

Later, after the Senate amends the 
bill under the leadership of Finance 
Committee Chairman Walter F. George, 
of Georgia, there are long argumentative 
sessions of a House-Senate conference 
committee, in which Mr. Doughton sticks 
ruggedly to the House version. In the 
end there must be compromise, and Mr. 
Doughton is sensitive to occasional criti- 
cisms that tax bills are written more in 
the Senate than in the House. 

Tax judge. Mr. Doughton is not 
usually inclined to propose broad _pro- 
grams of tax revision. Instead, those who 
know him say, he sits as a “court of com- 
mon sense” on dozens of proposals pre- 
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1/5TH OF ALL PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN THE U.S. IN 1949 


sat , : win tnt the 


For new industrial, commercial and other 
buildings in the Gulf South, private capital 
awarded construction contracts in 1949 worth 
$813,363,000. This is 300 millions more than 
went to all the seven states in the far west. It’s 
over five times as much as was invested in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut combined! 








































































Furthermore, there’s a backlog of private con- > 
. a 
Struction planned for the Gulf South of more im 
than three billions of dollars—one-fifth of all 
— proposed private construction, expenditures in 
the entire United States. 
There are good reasons for this great invest- 
| bill ment of private capital in the Gulf South. It 
1 a has what industry needs: 
ration 
ill. Huge reserves of essential raw materials 
- and and adequate supplies of industrial water, 
t dull electric power and clean, dependable nat- 
is a ural gas. A mild, year-round climate bene- 
1 the ficial to both plants and people. A 
them network of navigable waterways afford- 
ience ing economical transport to markets the 
hinks world over. 
tors.” 
floor, Our Industrial Development Department 
arge. would be pleased to assist you in obtaining 
t the further information if you are considering a 
fre- new plant site in the Gulf South communities 
louse served by United Gas. f 
1 the ) 
“eof 
ines- °F Private engineering construction contracts awarded 
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ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. a McGraw-Hill 
one | publication. 
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Would MORE WORKING CAPITAL 


help you 
right moves at 


s YOUR company handicapped because 

Working Capital is inadequate? And 
are you reluctant to sell stock or take in 
partners because of high initial costs, 
interference with management, dilution 
of control, and continuous sharing of 
profits .. . even after the need for extra 
money may have passed? 


If so, your company and Commercial 
Credit should be able to. work together 
to your advantage. We have a proposal 
that should give you all the advantages 
of other ways of raising capital... but 
none of the disadvantages. You will 
find the cost of our service in line with 
the value of this extra Working Capital 
to you. Also, this cost (unlike dividends) 
is a business expense, tax deductible. 


make the 
the right time? 





You will retain complete control over 
ownership, management, profits. You 
will use Commercial Credit cash as long 
as you need it .. . but there is no cost 
during periods when your need for 
money is down. In the majority of 
cases, arrangements can be completed 
and extra Working Capital made avail- 
able in a few days. There are no pre- 
liminary fees, commissions, etc. 


If you are a manufacturing or whole- 
saling executive who can put more 
money to work at a profit, write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. Just 
say, ‘‘Send me complete information 
about the financing plan referred to in 


U.S. News.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 # New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = 


San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other financing offices 


in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


Surplus Over $10 
ORE 2, MD. 


Capital and 
BALTIM 
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sented by the Administration, by business 
associations and social organizations, 

Such proposals are likely to run up 
against any one of several of Mr. Dough. 
ton’s tenaciously held views. 

He believes that taxes should be levied 
solely for the purpose of paying the Goy. 
ernment’s bills, not with social objectives 
such as a redistribution of wealth. He jg 
a hard-hitting foe of anything that smacks 
of a “soak the rich” scheme. 

Taxes, too, he believes, should be 
based on ability to pay. He thinks the 
graduated income tax meets this require. 
ment admirably; but, at present, it won't 
bring in enough revenue, so the Gover. 
ment must look elsewhere. As a result of 
the postwar situation, Mr. Doughton 
says, taxes are necessarily high. 

He does not want to push them higher, 
however. He acknowledges that there js 
a limit to what the taxpayer can pay, and 








: on & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE COOPER 
. . . Close assistance 


that beyond that point lie only diminish- 
ing returns. Instead of tax rises, he wants 
more economy in Government. Typically, 
he warned Mr. Truman of his viewpoint 
before the present session began. 

Mr. Doughton abhors anything re- 
sembling a general sales tax. Back in the |) 
Hoover Administration days, he fought | 
such a proposal to a standstill. But 7 
selected excise levies at present have to | 
be part of the tax structure, he feels, 
although he wants some of them reduced. 

He approves of excises that benefit the 
man who pays them—such as _ gasoline 
taxes that later are translated into better 
roads. f 

The tax chairman has some homely 
ways of expressing these views: 

“Get the most feathers you can with 
the fewest squawks from the goose,” he 
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savs. Or: “We don’t want to break their 
(the taxpayers’) backs, but maybe we 
can bend them a little.” Or: “You can 
shear a sheep year after year, but you 
can take his hide only once.” He also 
has said: 

“You can take blood, hide, hair and 
everything else out of the taxpayer and 
leave nothing but a few bones and not 
many of them, but where does it get you. 
You kill off a good thing. Strangle busi- 
ness and profits by taxes and then you 
don’t get any more taxes.” 

Mountaineer. These views are the 
product of a long lifetime that began as 
a poor boy in the harsh days of the re- 
construction era. Mr. Doughton is the 
son of a Confederate captain who named 
his boy for his hero, Robert E. Lee. The 
boy started farm work early and for 
some time there were only a few months 
a year in a log-cabin school. 

After high school, Mr. Doughton 
opened a store, went into farming and 
stock raising. By 45, he was a country 
squire and president of a bank. He also 
got interested in politics, served in the 
North Carolina Legislature and in 1910 
was elected to Congress. 

In the House, he was careful to look 
out for the interests of his constituents 
and go along in general with the party 
leadership. In 1926 he became a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee and in 
1933, at 69, its chairman. He backed the 
New Deal and was not unduly disturbed 
by its spending and borrowing. He tried 
to raise by his tax bills the amounts of 
revenue the Administration asked, but 
often disagreed as to the tax methods to 
be used. As Ways and Means chairman, 
he was a power in enacting Social 
Security and reciprocal trade programs. 

In 1943, Mr. Doughton began rebel- 
ling at Administration demands for new 
taxes. He opposed forgiving of a year’s 
taxes in the switch to the pay-as-you-go 
plan. As a man who always paid his bills, 
he considered it “immoral’—a debtor's 
dodge. He got a compromise. 

Now, as always, he is up between 4 
and 5 in the morning and at his desk by 
6, after walking part way to the Capitol. 
He reads the mail and is ready to dictate 
replies by the time his staff arrives. Com- 
mittee work and House sessions occupy 
the day. He goes home about 6, reads 
the papers or magazines and is in bed by 
8, after an evening walk. 

Mr. Doughton is hardly ready to quit. 
He is running for re-election and, as 
usual, received the nomination without 

opposition. His years are not made an 
issue. He will be opposed in the general 
election, as always happens, but he is not 
worried. He won by 17,000 votes last 
time. Mr. Doughton expects to shape 
several more tax bills before he retires 
to his North Carolina hills. 
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Got a Tough 
/ Packaging Problem? 
/ Give it to Gaylord— 


Gaylord is proud of their record for 





“solving the tough ones” and they 
welcome new problems that present 
a challenge to their ingenuity. 





So, if you have a packaging problem, 
call the Gaylord sales office nearest 
you—discuss your problem in detail 
with the Gaylord representative — 

if possible, permit him to send 

a sample of your product in its 
present package to Gaylord’s 





Engineering and Research department 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES “ P 
for analysis. You will get a 


FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES full report and recommendation. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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1-BILLION JUMP IN DIVIDENDS 


Stockholders Reap Riches From 1950 Profits 


Business profits point to a bo- 
nanza for stockholders this year. 
Dividend payments may top 9.5 
billion dollars, a record. 

Company earnings are staying 
high. Less is being plowed back 
into the business. It means more 
for shareholders. 

There will not be extra checks 
for everybody. Prospects vary, in- 
dustry by industry. Stockholders, 
watching the profits curve, can 
see what to expect. 


Stockholders this year are to get a 
record flow of cash in the form of 
dividend checks. Earnings are good 
and growing better. Boards of direc- 
tors are in a position—and a mood— 
to pay out a slightly larger proportion 
of earnings, and to keep less in the 
business. 

The result is a prospective total of 
dividends that will reach, and probably 
exceed, 9.5 billion dollars for 1950. That 
is 1 billion dollars more than the previ- 
ous record, set last year. It is more than 
1.5 billion dollars above the dividend 
total in the boom year, 1948. Flow of 
dividend checks will reach its peak in 
the last quarter of this year. Year-end 
extra dividends probably will be liberal 
and numerous. 

Even after record payments to stock- 
holders, corporations as a group will 
improve their position substantially in 
1950. They still will have left about 9.7 
billion dollars of their profits for use in 
their businesses. That total is well under 
the 13.2 billion that corporations retained 
after paying out dividends in 1948. Now, 
however, there are less-urgent programs 
of expansion—inventory building and new 
plant and equipment will require small- 
er sums. 

Profit totals this year probably will 
be the second largest in history. For all 
corporations, the aggregate will come to 
about 32 billion dollars before taxes and 
19.2 billion after taxes, on the basis of 

the present outlook. 

Total earnings, in fact, may well be 
more than that, and are very unlikely 
to be any less. Output of most products— 
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and for most companies—is growing. 
Efficiency of industry, too, is improving. 
Wage-cost increases are not the factor 
they were in earlier postwar years. Com- 
pany pension programs granted in new 
union contracts are less costly than big 
wage raises would have been. Prices are 
holding firm or tending to rise, as demand 
for almost all products holds high or 
rises. These are signs that point to 
healthier earnings. 

Net income, of course, is not going to 
be uniformly higher. Nor are stockhold- 
ers’ checks. Not all corporations are going 
to be rolling in profits after expenses are 
paid and Government takes its cut. Some 
industries are not keeping up with the 
broad trend, and many companies within 
prosperous industries are lagging behind. 
But for industry as a whole, big and little, 
the over-all prospect is excellent. 

Brightest prospect right now is the 
one that faces owners of shares in manu- 
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facturing firms. These companies, as a 
group, are counted on this year to report 
a rise of about 17 per cent in earnings 
after taxes. With a larger proportion of 
those earnings to be paid out, stock. 
holders should get about 30 per cent 
more in cash dividends than they did in 
1949. 

Profits of auto makers, immense last 
year, are to be even greater in 1950. 
Output is running at a spectacular rate 
of more than 9 million cars and trucks 
a year. That performance could trim the 
fat from the car market again before 
many months pass. Then some of the 
smaller companies might not do so well. 
Yet earnings of auto makers for 1950, as 
a whole, are to be enormous. 

Companies that turn out building ma- 
terials and equipment for new homes are 
finding another lush field. Their output 
and sales are being pushed up rapidly 
as the building boom rolls on at an 
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astonishing rate. Lumber profits are to 
set new records for many companies. 
Lumber production is soaring, and prices 
are rising. Leading producers of building, 
heating and plumbing equipment report 
first-quarter profits that averaged nearly 
40 per cent above those of a year earlier. 
Leaders in cement, stone and_ glass 
showed gains averaging nearly 25 per 
cent. 

Many companies in other industries, 
too, are riding high on the building 
boom. Manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, radios and television sets are ex- 
amples. Television sales—and profits—are 
counted on to boom for many months. 

Profits that mean more cash for stock- 
holders are confidently expected to be 
greater in steel and oil, too. Prices of 
both, particularly oil, have been rising. 
Steel mills now are expected to operate 
at capacity, or above, during most of 
1950. Oil-company sales are being 
boosted by purchases of new autos, and 
by gas purchases of vacation drivers. 

Stockholders are to watch the profit 
curve rise appreciably in still other in- 
dustries. Outlook is good for companies 
that make paper and for those that 
fabricate rayon and rubber. 

Profit declines that occurred for some 
industries in the first quarter are to be 
reversed during the rest of 1950. That is 
the prospect for companies producing 
nonferrous metals, machinery for indus- 
try and equipment for railroads. Sales of 
these products are to rise as industry de- 
cides to spend more heavily in the grow- 
ing 1950 boom. 

Aircraft companies, meanwhile, are to 
become more active and prosperous on 
Government contracts. Profits also are 
expected to improve substantially for 
chemicals, paints and similar products. 

What these brighter prospects can 
mean to individuals who own stock, at a 
time when corporations can be more gen- 
erous with their earnings, is shown by 
dividend trends already apparent. 

Cash dividends going to stockholders 
already are in a period of rapid growth. 
For individuals who own shares in some 
100 large producers of nondurable goods, 
checks received in the first quarter of 
1950 were up by an average of 14 per 
cent from the level of a year earlier. In 
the same period, the rise in profits of 
those firms was negligible. Stockholders 
of big oil companies got 35 per cent more 
in dividends, while profits of their com- 
panies averaged 25 per cent less than 
they had a year earlier. 

Persons who own stock in companies 
making durable goods finds the same 
trend. Shareholders of a group of the 
major machinery producers, for example, 
were paid 50 per cent more in dividends 
in the first quarter of this year, while the 
rise in their firms’ profits averaged less 
than 10 per cent. 

Other industries are likely to show 
more moderate gains in profits and divi- 
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STOCKHOLDER’S REPORT 
. riding high on the boom 


dends. Companies that sell the products 
of industry, at both wholesale and retail 
levels, probably will have an average 
rise of about 10 per cent in profits this 
year. Stockholders, on the average, may 
get a dividend rise of no more than 5 per 
cent. 

Smaller gains in profits are being pre- 
dicted for food and drug stores, and for 
restaurants. Clothing and general-mer- 
chandise firms may fare no better this 
year than last, but their earnings in the 
second half of 1950 are expected to be 
better than those of late 1949. 

Electric-power companies are enjoy- 
ing real prosperity, and are likely to do 
still better. Demand for power keeps 
rising. So do rates. Telephone and other 
communications companies, too, have a 
bright prospect. Shareholders in com- 
munications and _ utilities probably can 
count on 15 to 20 per cent more cash 
in 1950. A gain of about half that 
amount is due for investors in finance 
and service firms. 

Railroads — at least those in Class I 
—may end the year with a better show- 
ing than they had last year. But the rest 
of the transportation industry, generally, 
is not counted on for much improvement 
over 1949. 

The situation is less favorable for 
some other groups of companies. Enter- 
tainment business is off, particularly for 
the movie industry. Department stores, 
mail-order houses, and many producers 
and sellers of a wide variety of nondu- 
rable goods are not doing so well. 

Altogether, however, the outlook for 
profits and dividends in 1950 is good. 
For 1951, too, the dividend prospect 
right now is bright. Any downturn that 
occurs in the next two years is expected 
to find many corporations in a position 
to go right on paying out dividends at a 
generous rate. 










In Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, the Department of 
Industry and Commerce main- 
tains a complete consulting and 
advisory service to all manufac- 
turers considering expansion. 
Market research statistics... 
continuing inventories of plant 
sites... lists of manufacturers 
suitable for contract or license 
arrangements... available sales 
agents... all yours for the 
asking! 

The latest economic survey 
“Manitoba—and the Western 
Market” presents details on the 
extensive and wealthy market 
comprising Western Canada 
from the Great Lakes to the 
Rockies. 

For a free copy, write 
on your business 
letterhead to Depart- 
,, ment 120. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA CANADA 
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REUTHER’S LONG-RANGE GOALS 


Future union demands now are 
spelled out for all employers to 
see. What Walter Reuther is say- 
ing provides the clue. 

Higher wages will be pushed. 
Bigger pensions, annual wage, 
long-term contracts and cost-of- 
living formula are live issues. 

But Reuther’s ideas do not 
stop there. He believes managers 
should consult labor on how to 
run their businesses. 


DETROIT 


Walter P. Reuther, out front among 
labor leaders after getting a good 
deal from General Motors, is busy 
hatching ideas for a tryout on other 
employers and thinking of new ways 
to give labor leaders a bigger voice 
in running the country. 

Wages again become a major labor 
demand as a result of the General Motors 
settlement. That settlement assures the 
workers of annual increases for at least 
five years. The idea of tying wages to the 
cost of living is kept alive. Long con- 
tracts are to become more of an issue 
than in the past. Bigger and better pen- 
sions will be demanded. 

Reuther already is out for $200 a 
month as a long-range pension goal. Even 
now, his agreement with General Motors 
does not provide the usual $100-a-month 
ceiling, but permits pensions to go higher 
if Social Security benefits are increased 
by Congress. 

The electrical-equipment industry is 
the first to face demands for the same 
kind of agreement as the one signed by 
General Motors and the Auto Workers 
Union. Still others will follow. Mean- 
while, Reuther, as president of the auto 
union, is expressing publicly many ideas 
that may have later meaning. 

An annual wage is one such idea. 
Reuther calls this the next big objective 
of the union, but it probably is a dead 
issue for the next five years as a result 
of the GM settlement. Unions will have 
trouble getting it later, too. 

Bigger pensions are high on. the 
Reuther list for the future. General 
Motors’ contract rules out any change 
in pensions for five years, but that will 
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Reported from DETROIT 


not stop Reuther from raising his de- 
mands in negotiations with other com- 
panies. He hopes to bring the figure to 
$200 a month, including Social Security, 
in 10 years. Congress will be asked to 
supply part of the increase, employers 
the rest. A gradual upward trend in 
pensions can be expected in the years 
ahead, although the $200-a-month goal 
may not be reached on schedule. 

Area pension plans are another 
Reuther goal. Under such plans, workers 
would be able to draw pensions on re- 
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... @ bigger voice 





tirement even though they had worked 
for more than one company in an area, 
A move in this direction already has been 
made in Detroit where a central pension 
fund has been set up by 70 tool-and-die 
shops employing members of Reuther’s 
union. The fund will be financed by com. 
pany payments of 8 cents an hour per 
worker. The union also is attempting to 
get such a plan in the Toledo, Ohio, area. 

These are a few of the ideas that 
Reuther has in the field of labor. He is 
not, however, committed to demanding 
the same settlement from the rest of the 
auto industry that he got from General 
Motors. Instead, he promises to settle for 
less when a company cannot afford such 
things as annual wage increases, cost-of- 
living adjustments and welfare benefits. 

Reuther’s ideas, however. reach be- 
yond the bargaining table into the fields 
of management, politics and economics. 
He has advice for industry on how it 
should run its plants and, in the case of 
the automobile industry, how it should 
price its products. 

Steel industry, Reuther thinks, needs 
to be jogged by Government to increase 
productive capacity. He is ready to have 
the Government build steel mills if the 
industry does not “meet its responsibil- 
ities” by expanding capacity to meet re- 
quirements of an enlarged economy. He 
would have the Government go into the 
steel business operated along the same 
lines as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Building houses in automobile plants 
is a Reuther idea for easing the housing 
shortage. Automobile assembly lines, he 
believes, are ideal for turning out pre- 
fabricated homes. These could be built 
during off seasons or in factories with 
a surplus of autos. The industry, how- 
ever, sees little prospect of an off season 
in the near future and is not interested 
in the suggestion. 

A fluctuating pricing system is pro- 
posed by Reuther to stabilize production 
in the auto industry. Normally, the in- 
dustry hits a peak in the spring and 
summer and sales are off the rest of the 
year. Reuther suggests that higher prices 
be charged when new models are intro- 
duced and that prices be cut when sales 
begin to slump. 

“I am convinced,” he says, “that the 
peaks and valleys can be eliminated if 
the industry will revise its pricing and 
marketing techniques.” 

Reuther believes that labor and man- 
agement should work together on a pric- 
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‘PEACE OF MIND‘ 





ing policy. In favoring this, he reaffirms 
his belief that unions should have more 
to sav about running industry. He con- 
cedes that one firm could not by itself 
adopt such a fluctuating price policy, but 
that all would have to join. Even so, 
Reuther adds, this might not be the 
entire answer to the seasonal problem 
of the industry. 

Politically, Mr. Reuther sticks to his 
often-expressed belief that eventually 
there must be a new farmer-labor party. 
For the time being, he is willing to work 
within the Democratic Party. He does 
not feel at home in the Democratic 
Party, however, so long as it embraces 
Southern conservatism. 

The CIO presidency also appears to 
be on Reuther’s list of long-range goals. 
As head of the CIO, he would have a 
larger sounding board for his ideas; he 
could sell the ideas to other CIO unions 
and he would play a bigger role in na- 
tional politics. However, Reuther is not 
expected to be a candidate for the CIO 
job unless CIO President Philip Murray 
retires. When that happens, Reuther will 
have a major claim on the job. 

Opposition to the General Motors 
agreement and to some other Reuther 
ideas is showing up inside the labor 
movement, as well as outside. Opposing 
groups in his auto union complain about 
the five-year freeze on wage negotia- 
tions and strikes. Communists, who like 
to keep open the right to strike as a 
political weapon, are protesting loudly 
on this feature of the agreement. They 
also accuse Reuther of allowing General 
Motors to speed up production. On this, 
Reuther’s side answers that the contract 
does not involve forcing workers to work 
harder, but provides that output can be 
stepped up by improved methods and 
machinery. 

CIO President Murray praised the GM 
contract but predicted that other indus- 
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Hes right - but fine claim handling 


tis only one of the ‘plus values” of 


Employers Mutuals Services 


Ts get the “lowdown” on just how well 
a workmen’s compensation insurance 
claim can be handled, just talk to any 
worker who ever got a claim check from 
Employers Mutuals—and talk to his em- 
ployer, too! 

The employee, we are sure, will boast of 
the “human” treatment he received—of 
the fair, fast and friendly handling by the 
Employers Mutuals people—and of the 
good, considerate judgment of his em- 
ployer in placing his insurance with 
Employers Mutuals... . 


His employer will doubtless go even 
further. He will agree that claims are 
equitably and sympathetically handled— 
and will say that, thanks to Employers 


Mutuals accident prevention and similar 
skilled services, claims are fewer than 
formerly. He may add that production is 
better, operating costs are lower, and 
employee morale is higher. And finally, 
he will probably tell you that his insur- 
ance costs are lower since these services 
were put into action! 
Truly—Employers Mutuals insurance is 
a “good buy” for all concerned! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Com- 
pensation— Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— 
Plate Glass— Fidelity Bonds—and other cas- 
ualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage 
—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All pol- 
icies are nonassessable. 







== EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 






HOME OFFICE 


of WAUSAU WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in principal cities 







¢ Consult your telephone directory 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 













...Mark of PROGRESS 


in Railroading 


Clear track ahead —for years! 


ERE’S a glimpse of a diesel from 

the cab of another diesel—a sight 

you will see more and more along the 

Erie’s 2,200 miles of railroad. There’s 

a big story of foresight in the growth 
of Erie’s diesel fleet! 


It was away back in 1926 that the Erie 
bought its first two diesels—switchers 
for its New York freight yards. From 
that early start, Erie now owns 269 
diesel units of all types. They range 
from yard switchers up to the big, 
brawny 6000 h.p. road diesels that 
haul over 65% of its freight. 


That total gives the Erie one of the 
highest percentages of diesel ownership 
of any eastern railroad—and there are 
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still more diesels to come this year. 


Erie’s constantly growing diesel fleet 
provides faster schedules and better 
on-time performance, plus other ad- 
vantages that contribute to Erie’s pro- 
gressive railroading. Look to the Erie 
for leadership in the safe, dependable 
transportation of both passengers 
and freight. 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Labor Week 
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tries will not adopt it as a general pat. 
tern because of their separate problems. 

Big tests for Reuther and the GM for. 
mula are due to come later on in autos. 
The Ford agreement permits wage dis. 
cussions in January. The Chrysler cop. 
tract cannot be reopened on wages until 
July, 1951. 


Shift in House 
Is Blow to Unions 


New troubles for labor are shaping up 
in Congress. These are to result from a 
change in chairmen of the House Labor 
Committee. Far-reaching powers of this 
job now are likely to be used more often 
against unions than for them. 

The next chairman, Representative 
Graham A. Barden, is a North Carolina 
Democrat who believes powers of unions 
should be regulated. He supported the 
Taft-Hartley Act and voted against union 
proposals to modify it. His stand on most 
labor issues is directly opposed to _ that 
of the man he succeeded. 

Labor could count on the support of 
former Chairman John Lesinski, the 
Michigan Democrat whose recent death 
created the chairmanship vacancy. Lesin- 
ski, as chairman, not only stood in the 
way of antiunion legislation, but he was 
always ready to support labor's legisla- 
tive program. 

This difference in viewpoint between 
the two men is important to labor be- 
cause of the powers that go with chair- 
manship of this Committee. Barden, a 
comparatively young legislator of 53 also 
is virtually assured of a seat in Congress 
as long as he wants it. His re-election in 
November is certain—he had no primary 
opposition—and he is in line to retain 
the chairmanship as long as Democrats 
control the House of Representatives. 

So it would appear that labor will be 
without a champion at the head of this 
Committee for some time to come. A 
Republican victory in November would 
change matters little. The chairmanship 
then would go to Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr., of Pennsylvania, who votes the 
conservative rather than prolabor line. 

As chairman, Barden has many powers 
that can cause trouble for union leaders. 

Control over bills often is in the hands 
of a committee chairman. He can stall on 
holding hearings or on calling for a vote 
on a bill. If he favors a bill, he can rush 
it through for speedy referral to the 
floor of the House. For many years, while 
Democrats controlled Congress, union 
officials could depend upon the chairmen 
of the House or Senate Labor committees 
to bury antilabor bills in committee, or 
get quick action on prolabor measures. 
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Investigations by subcommittees also 
can help or hurt unions. The chairman 
has considerable leeway in appointing 
these subcommittees. The report of the 
subcommittee often influences action on 
the House floor. 

Subpoena powers can be used by the 
chairman to force witnesses before pub- 
lic hearings of the Committee. Barden, 
for example, is more likely to issue a 
subpoena for John L. Lewis to bring him 
in for questioning than was his predeces- 
sor. Lesinski refused recently to sub- 
poena Lewis for one of the subcommit- 
tees. which wanted to ask the Miners’ 
chief if he had a set of secret signals for 
continuing the coal strike after a court 
ordered the walkout ended. Lewis may 
find himself called more frequently be- 
fore the Committee for questioning about 
union policies. The same threat hangs 
over other union leaders. 





~Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN 
Replaces a labor champion 


Several major bills are awaiting Com- 
mittee action, and the new chairman will 
have much to say about their disposition. 

Aid to education is an issue on which 
Barden has decided views. He favors a 
bill that would give financial help to 
needy school districts, but he would not 
include money for parochial schools. A 
general school-aid bill is not likely to be 
enacted at the present session. 

Taft-Hartley Act amendments also are 
pending. A bill passed by the Senate un- 
der sponsorship of Senator Robert A. 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, has been pigeon- 
holed by the House Labor Committee. 
There are other proposals for changes in 
the labor Act, including one to grant 
maritime unions the right to continue 
their union hiring halls for supplying 
workers for jobs. Odds still are against 
revision of the Act this year. 
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HOW TO GET ONE COAT PROTECTION 
FOR HARD TO PAINT PLACES 


Tuts NEw FREE Book tells what paint to use, and how to use it. 
You’ll find up-to-the-minute information on correct types of 
ready-mixed aluminum paints for metal, masonry or wood surfaces, 
inside or out—and for heated surfaces. 

Though Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, we have prepared 
this book to help you select the best, and apply 
it for greatest service. It will explain how and 






why the correct aluminum paints, made with pa inting == 
Alcoa pigment, offer high resistance to moisture, With 
fumes, heat and wear. alumin itn 





The book includes coverage tables, identifica- 
tion of the proper paint to cover and preserve 
metals, concrete, masonry and plaster, wallboard 
and other interior finishes. 

Just attach this coupon to your letterhead, 
and this valuable book will be sent to you. 

















ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Paint Service Bureau, 1743F Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Please rush me free copy of: “Painting with Aluminum”. 
Look for this shield on aluminum P 
paints made by many paint Name (Please print) 
manufacturers using ALCOA Address 
PIGMENTS. 
The RIGHT aluminum paint for City State 





this job is ALUMINUM METAL 
& MASONRY PAINT. 


We plan to paint the following:_ = 











there’s no hiding 
this profit 
opportunity 





With Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 to 
save tariff on imported hides and with 
processed sheep and goat pelts now pro- 
duced here, San Antonio is wide open 
for your tannery. 


And remember, San 
Antonio is the center of 
the heaviest livestock 
concentration in the 
country with over 54% 
of Texas livestock in 
this area. Stockyard re- 
ceipts here leaped from 
$13,000,000 in 1941 to 
more than $52,000,000 
, in 1949! 





Then, there is San § 
Antonio’s equable cli- § 
mate for low cost build- 
ing construction and 
maintenance ... ample, 
pure water, natural gas, 
in abundance . . . low 
industrial electric rates 

. co-operative labor 
... local and state gov- 
ernments that believe , 
in doing things the American way .. . 
and, above all, year ‘round pleasure 
in living. 

Write today about your profit op- 
portunities in San Antonio. Your in- 
quiry will be held in strict confidence. 
Special surveys will be made to give you 
needed facts. You'll find San Antonio 
has the welcome mat out for you! 


Manager Industrial Department 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
768 Insurance Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes get recog- 

nition of a partnership with your 
wife, for income tax purposes, without 
having a formal partnership agreement 
and without indicating on your records 
that she is a partner. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds one such partner- 
ship. It was shown that the wife contri- 
buted both capital and services to the 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN in some cases discharge 

employes for engaging in violence on 
a picket line, without violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rules that an employer acted 
within his rights when he fired strikers 
who broke a plant padlock, stoned non- 
strikers and committed other acts of 
violence. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture about rules that 
will apply to price-support loans on the 
1950 crops of grains. Detailed provisions 
for these loans are issued by the Depart- 
ment’s Commodity Credit Corp. 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture baseballs 

or tennis balls containing wool 
fibers without complying with the label- 
ing requirements of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission decides that these sports items 
are exempt from provisions of that law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinion on 

FTC’s proposed trade-practice rules 
for the chocolate and cocea industry 
at a public hearing. The Commission an- 
nounces that the hearing will be held in 
the FTC Building in Washington on 
June 16. Interested persons also may 
send letters or briefs on the subject to 
the Commission until that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer, give an 
executive employe extra pay for 
overtime work on Saturday or Sunday 
without his losing his exempt status 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. A 
State appeals court upholds the ruling of 
a lower court that an executive is still 
exempt from coverage by the Act even 
though he receives overtime pay. 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge em. 
ployes for staging a brief work stop. 
page because of wage grievances, 4 
circuit court of appeals finds that q 
single brief work stoppage inspired by 
wage grievances is protected by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In a case where such 
a halt occurred, the employer is ordered 
to reinstate three discharged workers, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in managing the af- 

fairs of an estate, fail to pay an ip- 
come tax on the capital gain realized 
during your administration of the proper- 
ty and paid to the legatee as part of the 
principal of the legacy. By refusing to 
review a case involving a gain of this 
kind, the Supreme Court leaves in effect 
a lower-court ruling that such a gain is 
taxable to the estate, and not to the 
legatee. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 

drugs and foods, force the Food 
Drug Administration to give you a hear- 
ing before it seizes shipments of vour 
products that it considers misbranded. 
The Supreme Court holds that, where 
FDA has probable cause to believe that 
goods have been misbranded, it may 
make multiple seizures without a_ hear- 
ing, before the Government files suits to 
condemn the goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways disregard the threatening 
statements of a union that prevent an 
employe from going to work. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that a 
company violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when it knew of such threatening and 
coercive acts by a union and did not dis- 
avow the acts. The union and the com- 
pany, jointly, are ordered to pay two 
complaining workers five months’ back 
wages. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in managing a 

corporation engaged in a com- 
mercial enterprise, count on not paying 
a tax on its income even though the in- 
come is to go to an educational institu- 
tion. The U.S. Tax Court denies tax 
exemption to one company since it was 
not organized and operated exclusively 
for educational purposes. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.D 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Plus and Minus 
Se em- upsurge of production has car- . is for schools, stores, garages, 
k stop. bag ge phate of factories to a > Growing Importance of theaters, public improvements to 
no ae level just below the 1948 peak. 4 Residential Construction increase after new suburban com- 
that a Factory output rose to 200 on the | $95 munities are built. So far such con- 
red by indicator below in the week ended struction is barely above a year ago. 
ry the May 27, highest since November, Commodity prices are still rising. 
© such 1948, and only 1 per cent below 20 Basic commodities on May 31 were 
rdered the October, 1948, record. at their highest in over a year. 
Ors. Auto output set a new weekly high Farm products and foods rose 
of 176,446, lifting the May total again in the week ending May 30, 
to a record 700,000. The industry 15 driving average wholesale prices 
the af- expects to turn out more in June. Total +, upward. 
an in- Steel operations were scheduled at | Farmers on May 15 were receiving 
“alized 101.5 per cent of capacity in the 10 LX average prices 2.5 per cent higher 
Toper- week ended June 3. That brought All than on April 15 and the highest 
of the May volume to a new high of Types since September. Livestock prices 
ing to about 8.5 million tons. Except |\ A ’ are reflecting heavy demand for 
ft this Household-appliance shipments of Si 7 meat, now that consumer incomes 
effect manufacturers, though still very <i \ are rising. Some crops, such as 
ain is large, have receded from the huge e cotton and wheat, are having a lim- 
o the totals of March. In that month, Residentia 2 ited price rise on the prospect of 
manufacturers drew upon their 1920 1930 1940 1950 smaller production and strong de- 
inventories to help meet demands 1980, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. mand. Government stocks can be 
of distributors, whose own stocks offered if prices rise much more. 
‘er of were too low to meet heavy con- cessories, which have lagged 7 World-wide expansion of industrial 
Food sumer demand. April shipments, per cent below a year ago, picked production is absorbing more raw 
hear- however, were still 73 per cent up sharply in May. This department materials. U.S. output is 6 per cent 
your above a year ago for washing ma- contributes more than a quarter of above a year ago, while Europe’s 
nded. chines, 64 each for electric refrig- total department-store sales. production is up 8 per cent. In Ger- 
vhere erators and gas ranges. Construction, meanwhile, pushed many, output has risen 17 per cent; 
> that Department-store sales in May ahead to a record rate of 23.2 in Britain, 10; and, in Italy, 20. 
ma} averaged about 290 on the weekly billion dollars per year in May, 22 Corporate profits in the U.S., aided 
hear- indicator. Slightly below April and per cent above a year ago. by steady prices and rising produc- 
its to 4 per cent above first quarter. Residential construction, as the top tivity, advanced in the first quarter 
A new turn in consumer buying may chart shows, was at a rate of 10 to a level 5 per cent above 1949. 
be indicated by recent sales at billions per year, 55 per cent above Dividends were up 13 per cent. 
department stores. Appliance de- a year ago. Fundamental forces making for 
r, al- mand—17 per cent above the first A rise in some types of nonresidential higher activity have not spent them- 
ning quarter in 1949—slackened in April building is likely to follow the selves at this time. New records for 
it an and May. Women’s apparel and ac- bulge in home building. Tendency factory output are in sight. 
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OIL FROM WELLS BENEATH THE SEA 
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A sizable and growing part of the fuel to power this 
country’s motor cars and diesel engines now comes from 
under the sea. Offshore drilling for oil started some years 
ago along the California coast. Now oil is flowing both 
from wells in the Pacific and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The potential oil production from deposits locked in 
the Continental shelf is enormous. The producing ‘“‘field”’ 
skirting the Texas-Louisiana coast alone is said to contain 
reserves estimated at from 4 to 10 billion barrels (170 to 
420 billion gallons). 

Tapping a submarine pool of oil, sometimes as far as 
thirty miles from shore, is a formidable job. The man who 
drills for oil under the sea has a lot of special worries of 
his own: storms, for one thing, and tight working space, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “fo 





and problems connected with handling the oil and getting 
it to storage points on land. His equipment needs are 
correspondingly specialized. 

Bethlehem supplies all types of equipment used in off- 
shore oil production. Steel derricks and drilling machinery. 
Drilling platforms constructed of steel for use in locations 
where the depth of water may be as much as fifty feet. 
Giant drilling barges that are sunk to the bottom for 
drilling oil wells in the marshlands and bayous of Texas 
and Louisiana and other areas where the water is shallow. 

Our service to the oil industry on drilling barges starts 
with the keel-laying and ends with the barge complete, 
including all the necessary drilling equipment and crew’s 
quarters, ready to start work on its first drilling assignment, 
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Trend of American Business 

















































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Congress is beginning to stir on matters affecting business operations. 

: Basing-point bill is approved, now is up to the President. 

- Antimerger bill, through the House, is scheduled for a Senate vote. 

: Tariff policy is getting increased attention from members of Congress. 
Lobbying activities of business are to get a more thorough looking into. 
These actions serve to highlight the importance of Government in various 

j business activities, the importance to businessmen of the actions of Government. 














Basing-point bill, if it escapes a veto, is to give businessmen greater 
leeway in setting prices for their products. Under terms of the measure..... 
Delivered prices--the price quoted on delivery to the customer--are 
specifically permitted. That permits uniform prices to customers, wherever 
they are located. It also permits a system of geographical pricing, area prices. 
Freight absorption also is sanctioned. This allows sellers to pay the 
freight, to bear the cost of shipping goods to customers’ place of business. 
What the bill actually is designed to do is to permit the kind of pricing 
that the Supreme Court may have outlawed in decisions involving cement, rigid 
steel conduits, corn products. They led to the steel industry's abandonment of 
basing-point prices, made some producers feel safe only with f.o.b. pricing. 




















oes 


Price cutting to meet a competitor's price in any specific market also is 
allowed. A businessman thus gets ac bit nore freedom to engage in competition. 
Justice Department and Federe! Trade Commission have taken a dim view of 
this kind of price competition. They have charged in some cases that it amounts 
to discriminating between customers, in violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
All these pricing practices have been used by the cement industry, the steel 
industry, the oil industry, the sugar industry, various other industries. In 
| effect, they permit establishment of national or area markets at one price. 








Antitrust laws, however, are not expected to be weakened by basing points. 

Combinations of sellers to set prices any time, anywhere, are outlawed. 
Sellers can't agree on prices, either. Each one must be prepared to prove that 
his price was reached alone, by his own individual decision or circumstance. 








Antitrust laws also may be strengthened by the pending antimerger bill. 

Merger bill gives FIC what it has long wanted--authority to prevent a 
company from buying out a competitor by purchasing the competitor's assets. 

Law as written now permits FIC to bar the purchase by a company of the stock 
in a competing company. But the lsw is silent on purchases of assets. 

Before FITC can act, however, it must find that the proposed purchase will 
tend to promote monopoly, or to reduce competition. That promises to create a 
lot of lawsuits if the antimerger bill finally gets on the statute books. 








Lobbying investigation shows signs of becoming genuinely serious. 

U.S. corporations--166 of them--are sent a questionnaire on what might be 
lobbying activity. The list reads like a directory of top business firms. 

Information wanted involves money spent on executives’ trips to Washington, 
cost of maintaining a Washington office, outlays for printed matter dealing with 
public issues, outlays for advertising on public issues, contributions made to 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


organizations that may have some influence on public or congressional policy. 
The inquiries are issued by the House Committee on Lobbying Activities. 
Stated objective is to try to find out if the law regulating lobbying needs 
improvement. What the Committee will get, if corporations reply, is a rather 
extensive insight into the public-relations activities of leading companies. 


Tariff cuts proposed by State Department are running into opposition. 

Watch industry is to be heard on the adverse effects of watch imports. 

Chemical industry is protesting suggested cuts on chemical products, as a 
danger to national security as well as to employment in U.S. chemical plants. 

Pottery makers insist they are running into unfair competition from abroad 
now, even before tariffs are cut any more. The same protest comes from the 
shoe industry and from U.S. hatmakers. The toy industry also complains. 

Small oil producers go beyond objecting to tariff cuts. They want to 
impose what amounts to prohibitive duties on imports of foreign oil. Support 
for this stand comes also from coal operators, who dislike oil competition. 

Fishing industry also wants tariff protection. There's a bill in Congress 
to set up a price-support program for fish and keep out foreign competition. 

Imports of Polish ham also are prompting complaints from the farm bloc. 

This activity goes to show the difficult road ahead for the Administration 
foreign-trade program. Mr. Truman and his aides want to encourage world trade 
and want, specifically, to boost U.S. imports as a way of Spreading more dollars 
through the world. It's not going to be easy to sell that program. 
































It is unlikely, though, that any tariffs will be boosted. It's also quite 
probable that the U.S. will go ahead with tariff cuts at a conference to be held 
in England in September. As long as business generally is good in this country, 
the Administration can be expected to treat tariffs as a minor issue. 


American business is tapping the securities markets for more funds. 

New securities issued in the 1950 first quarter total 1.4 billion dollars, 
200 million above last year, 100 million above the final quarter of 1948. 

Bonds and notes continued to be favored. Common-stock offers are small-- 
155 million. Preferred stock is still smaller--113 million. Reason is that 
low interest rates make bonds a cheaper way of raising the money that's needed. 

Utilities are the leading issuers. Railroads and communications come next. 
These industries are floating considerably more issues than a year ago. 

Manufacturing companies seem to have about completed expansion programs on 
newly raised money. Their security issues are far below the 1949 first quarter. 

Most of the issues are to provide additional money for new equipment and 
new plant. Only a small portion is to go to retire debt. That is a sign that 
utilities, railroads and communications industries are continuing to expand. 























Trend in bank loans shows who is doing the most spending just now. 

Consumer loans, loans to individuals, are up 884 million dollars from a 
year ago. That's the figure for banks that report weekly to Federal Reserve. 

Real estate loans are up 493 million from last year and are rising. 

Business loans, on the other hand, are down 269 million from a year ago. 

Bank credit is expanding primarily to finance installment sales of autos 
and appliances, and home purchases. Business borrowing, which began to contract 
last year, has not yet revived. Indication is that business remains cautious. 














Retail trade continues to hold about level with last year in total amount. 
Increased sales are reported in latest figures for auto dealers, for 
hardware and building materials, for home furnishings. Food stores have about 
the same sales volume as last year. So have filling stations and drugstores. 

Apparel stores continue to lag behind last year in sales. 
Trade pattern continues to show durable goods rising, nondurables down. 
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Finance Week 


TAX AID FOR NEW BUSINESSES 





IN 7-YEAR SPREAD OF LOSSES 


A better tax treatment for new 
businesses is in the works. Idea, 
gaining in Congress, is to let com- 
panies average profits and losses 
for longer periods. 

Aim is to encourage new firms, 
give a hand to old companies 
with fluctuating incomes. 

Withholding tax on dividends 
stays in House tax bill, but the 
system is being overhauled to 
make less paper work. 


New wrinkles in tax legislation 
are developing in Congress. Latest 
changes voted by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, if they finally 
become law, will affect many a tax- 
payers pocketbook and his way of 
doing business. 

Businessmen and stockholders, in par- 
ticular, have a major stake in these 
changes. To help these taxpayers apply 
the Committee’s tax plans to their own 
situations, here is an analysis of how 
some of the important new proposals can 
be expected to work out in practice: 

Business losses, under terms of the 
Committee bill, are scheduled for a new 
kind of tax handling. 

Take the case of a business that loses 
money in 1950. Under present law, the 
company can offset that loss, for tax pur- 
poses, against any profits it earned in 
1948 and 1949, and claim a cash refund 
of some or all of the tax it paid for those 
earlier years. Then, if the 1950 loss still 
has not been offset completely, the com- 
pany can apply the remainder against 
any profit it earns in 1951 and 1952. In 
other words, profits can be averaged out 
against losses for a five-year period, 
with a two-year carry-forward and a 
two-year carry-back. 

New plan’ is to extend the averaging 
period to seven years. The carry-back 
would be reduced to one year, and the 
carry-forward lengthened to five years. 
This has been urged by Treasury Sec- 
retary John W. Snyder and the head of 
Congress’s tax staff Colin F. Stam. 

If this change becomes law, a company 
will be permitted to offset a 1950 loss 
against profits of the year 1949 or the 
period 1951-55. Result could be major 
tax benefits for new companies and for 
concerns with fluctuating incomes. Mr. 
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Snyder and Mr. Stam think investments 
in new businesses will be stimulated. 

Assume that a concern called the 
Brown Manufacturing Corp. is estab- 
lished in 1950. In this first vear it takes 
a loss of 2.5 million dollars. But, in 1951, 
the company begins to hit its stride, and 
shows a profit of $100,000. In 1952, it 
earns $400,000. In the next three years, 
1953 through 1955, it makes a total of 
2 million. 

Under present law, the Brown Corp. 
could apply the 1950 loss against profits 
of 1951 and 1952, and wipe out any tax 
for those years. But in succeeding years 


SS 


~-Plummer from Black Star 


COLIN F. STAM 
. . . downhill firms could be hurt 


the company would be subject to the 
full tax of 38 per cent. The 2 million 
dollars earned in 1953, 1954 and 1955 
would bear a total tax of $760,000. 

But, under the Committee proposal, 
the company could continue to apply the 
1950 loss against profits of the five years, 
1951 through 1955. The 1950 loss would 
cancel out the profits of the next five 
years, and the tax for the whole period 
would be zero. This concern, by reason of 
the proposed change, would save $760,- 
000. 

Older businesses would get the benefit 
of the same five-vear carry-forward, but 
would lose one of the two years against 
which the present carry-back can be ap- 
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Here’s Your Most Easily Reached 
WORLD MARKETPLACE 


First UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


Chicago 
August 7-20, 1950 


Adding America’s Magic Touch to the 
Great Tradition of World Trade Fairs 


If you are a manufacturer, distributor, buyer 
-..aM exporter or importer, or just sell your 
products in this country—in other words, éf 
you are in the business of selling or buying, 
you will want to exhibit or attend the First 
U.S. International Trade Fair in Chicago. 

More than 1,000 firms from the United 
States and forty other countries have already 
signed contracts for exhibition space. Nego- 
tiations for exhibits are now being made by 
hundreds of other firms. If you sell to foreign 
firms, or only to domestic firms, here is your 
opportunity to be in the only “horizontal 
trade show” in the U.S. in 1950. 

Thousands of buyers from America and all 
parts of the world will be here, eager to see, 
examine, compare and buy! It will be the 
marvel of modern marketing, an exciting 
event worth a journey around the world! 

Write, wire or telephone today for infor- 
mation for exhibitors and buyers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me: ‘ 

() Information for exhibitors 

(O Information on buyer's advance regis- 
tration plan 


NAME 





FIRM. 





TYPE OF PRODUCT. 





CITY. 











FIRST U.S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 34, Ill. 
New York Office: Warwick Hotel, 65 W. 54th Screet 
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MODEL C-1500A 


HARTER CHAIRS SAY 


MODEL C-1510A 


THESE fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. 
They make a good first impression of 
modern, attractive, and efficient operation. 
This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
seat, covered with soft padding, provides 
deep and resilient comfort. Modern de- 
sign is graceful, functional, free of fuss and 
fancy. Leather, fabric, or smooth-finish 


Weleome!” 


upholstery in the color of your choice. 

Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every worker, 
every job. Go to your Harter dealer for 
helpful advice on office seating problems. 
We’ll send along his name and address 
with free literature. Just drop us a line. 
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STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


Write for free illustrated literature on C-1500A suite. 
2 Harter Corporation, 406 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 








Surely you do not want fo miss even one copy of this up-to-the-minute- 
news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about the fast- 
moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address 
at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. 
And please send your old address as well as the new address to which 
this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


4oon? 
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HAIR GETTING THIN 9 


GROOM 17 WITH KREM, 


70 Avolo THAT GREASY LOOK - 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND so 


THEN 


SDA ees = 
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VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it 
lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 
tingle. Change to Kreml today. 
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plied. In the case of a business that js 
going downhill, that change could hurt. 

To take an example, suppose a com. 
pany had a profit of $300,000 in 1948 
and $200,000 in 1949, then a loss of 
$500,000 in 1950. Under present law. 
with a two-year carry-back, the loss of 
1950 just cancels out the profit of the two 
earlier years, and the company would 
be able to claim a cash refund of the 
$190,000 it paid for taxes in 1948 and 
1949. But, with the proposed one-year 
carry-back, it could get back only its 
1949 tax, or $76,000. 

Chances are strong that the longer 
carry-forward will stay in any tax bill 
that Congress passes this year. The short. 
er carry-back is less certain. Some mem- 
bers of Congress argue that the carry- 
back should be left at two years. 

A withholding tax of 10 per cent on 
dividends still is favored by the Commit. 
tee, but important changes have been 
made in the mechanics of the proposal. 

As originally written, the section pro- 
posing this tax provided that the corpo- 
ration would have to send withholding 
slips on each dividend payment to both 
the stockholder and the Treasury, show- 
ing the total amount of the dividend and 
the amount withheld for tax. Then the 
stockholder would be expected to attach 
each of these withholding slips to his 
personal income tax return. Corporations 
and stockholders immediately complained 
that the system involved too much paper 
work. The Committee was told that some 
stockholders would have to save and tum 
in hundreds of withholding slips. 

Now the Committee has voted to 
change the whole thing. The new version 
permits the corporation to report with- 
holding to the stockholder how and when 





—Wide World 
NYU CHANCELLOR CHASE 
Colleges may find... 
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it chooses. Such reports can be sent out 
only once a year if the company prefers. 
Instead of sending the Treasury a sepa- 
rate slip covering each dividend pay- 
ment. the company will be required 
simply to send in a single list showing 
the names of the stockholders, the 
dividends and the taxes withheld. Cor- 
porations would pay withheld taxes on 
dividends directly to the Treasury, just 
as they now pay the taxes withheld from 
employes’ salaries. 

Tax changes such as these, affecting 
manv thousands of businesses and_ in- 
dividuals. are being written, one after 
another, into the same bill that proposes 
broad cuts in excise rates. These reduc- 
tions go nearly twice as far as President 
Truman recommended. In its present 
form. the bill would face an almost cer- 
tain veto. However, the Senate can be 
expected to rewrite it. The aim of Senate 
tax leaders will be to get the bill into a 
form that President Truman will sign or 
that Congress will pass over a veto. Tax 
legislation is not vet to be written off as a 
possibility for 1950. 





Tax-Free Firms 
Face Troubles 


The tax-exempt status of business prof- 
its earned by colleges, universities and 
various other nonprofit organizations has 
been brought sharply into question by a 
new decision of the U.S. Tax Court. 

This case involves a big macaroni 
factory, C. F. Mueller Co., operated for 
the benefit of the New York University 
School of Law. The concern claimed tax 
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JUDGE MURDOCK 
... tax exemptions questioned 
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“A penny saved is two pence clear.” 


—Ben Franklin's “Necessary Hints," 1736 


In days when venture capital comes not forth, cutting 
costs in thy shop plows money back into thy business. 


—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


















Mr. Plant Manager: You know that new machines, new methods can help 
you cut costs on the production line. 

But are you overlooking opportunities to save in your shipping room, in 
your packaging and materials handling operations? 

Most companies can find plenty of new ways to more efficiency and greater 
thrift, when an Acme sales engineer suggests them. In 9 out of 10 cases, we 
can help you benefit with Acme Methods and Acme flat steel strapping, 
Acme stitching machines and wire, and other Acme steel products. 
More than 50,000 Acme customers now enjoy these benefits. Why don’t 
you? It won’t take long to find out. Just pick up your phone and call 
the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There are 46 of these offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or send the coupon for detailed 
case studies of savings in your own particular field. 


For offices and factories as well as homes, choose Venetian blinds 
made of ACME GALVA-BOND steel. 


Take a tip from the women of America. In 
Venetian blinds, they choose steel for 
smarter style...steel for longer life...steel 
- ee ag me Me — blinds of 

cme Galva-Bond Steel for lasting beauty. 
-SLATS—T4 Isn’t that a good lead to Salle ix your 
offices and plants? Look for the Acme 
Galva-Bond seal on the Venetian blinds 
you buy from your local dealer. 
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Stop at Riverdale, Illinois, next time 
you're in or near Chicago, and see our 
giant rolling mills. We start with a 
steel billet about the size of a 20-foot 
2x4, heat it white-hot, roll it into a 
ribbon of steel 14 of a mile long. 





to fasten metal to wood, 


ACHE sett ca 
CHICAGO 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept.U. S.-60, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


We manufacture __ 


O Please have sales engineer call. 

(] Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“‘Acme Unit- 
Load’’— The story of reduced damage claims and 
better handling for shippers. 

(_] Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling— 
“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme 





Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 

(_] Bag and Box Assembly—‘‘Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 

[_] Product Assembly —‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials. 


Book Assembly—“‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 














Steelstrap. ers’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
NAME POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 





Cuts fastening operation costs 


Savings of 91 per cent in ma- 
terials! Savings of 38 per cent 
in labor! Product quality im- 
proved! That’s what happened 
when a spray gun manufacturer 
put an Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitcher on his assembly line 


ACME STEEL CO 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Harness Fires 
The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








BHRYSIER Aitemp 
Air Conditioning... 


eliminates “summer 
sales slumps’ 


iy 


Chysler Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Conoda: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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exemption on the ground that it was 
“organized exclusively for educational 
purposes.” The Tax Court, with one dis- 
senting opinion, overruled this claim, 
held that the company was in business 
to earn a profit, and declared it owed the 
Treasury $136,438 in taxes for four 
months of 1947. 

The decision is almost certain to be 
appealed. 

The important thing about the maca- 
roni case is not that the same ruling di- 
rectly affects a large number of similar 
enterprises. There is not any great num- 
ber of companies in exactly the same 
situation as the Mueller firm. The im- 
portant point is that it apparently repre- 
sents a new turn in Tax Court thinking. 
As this court is concerned wholly with 
tax law, its findings are of major im- 
portance in tax decisions of the higher 
courts. The Mueller case, thus, carries 
far-reaching implications. 

Judge J. Edgar Murdock, in the ma- 
jority opinion, flatly rejected the com- 
pany’ contention that the test of the 
exemption was the destination of the 
income, not the source. The judge 
pointed out that the company had been 
organized with the definite purpose of 
achieving tax exemption, adding: “That 
exemption could have a vicious effect 
upon nonexempt competitors because the 
exempt corporation, unlike the mere hold- 
ing company, might be able to undersell 
its competitors as a result of the tax 
advantage and thus either drive them out 
of business or absorb them through its 
unlimited power to expand.” 

The macaroni factory, under its dis- 
tinctive form of organization, is not 
owned directly by New York University. 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, NYU chan- 
cellor, has made a point of this in an- 
swering critics of the university’s business 
connections. 

The corporation that bought the com- 
pany in 1947 was organized by alumni 
and friends of NYU. To swing the deal, 
they borrowed $3,550,000 from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America. Under 
the agreement, 75 per cent of the profit 
is used to pay off the loan. The remainder 
goes to the NYU law school. 

The Mueller decision does not directly 
affect deals in which a college buys out 
a business, leases it back to the manage- 
ment, and collects tax-free rental on the 
property. However, Judge Murdock’s 
opinion has heightened interest in the 
status of such deals. A case involving a 
college lease-back is before the Tax Court 
for decision. 

President Truman has asked Congress 
to close tax “loopholes” that permit col- 
leges and other exempt organizations to 
draw business profits without tax. There 
is speculation that the courts might take 
a hand in closing such loopholes. 





Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
.-» WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & 
Washington 7, D. C. 


N Streets, N. W. 


Please send a free copy of 
the June 9, 1950 issue of “U.S. 
News & World Report’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
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>> Russia is ready to talk bigger trade with Western Europe..... 

Russia has made noises like this before. But the volume of East-West trade 
in Europe still is less than half what it was before the war. Bilateral deals 
between Eastern and Western countries have been diSappointing. 

Now the Economic Commission for Europe, a United Nations body, is proposing 
that West European countries, as a group, make long-term commitments to buy Rus- 
sian-orbit grain and to sell machinery and other manufactures needed by Eastern 
Europe. Western countries and the U.S. go along with this idea. Russia agrees 
to give it a whirl, at least will talk about what it involves. 

Astute timing is seen in the Russian move. Western Europe must progres- 
sively cut its buying in dollar areas, as U.S. aid dwindles. P 

Eastern Europe has grain and timber that Western Europe needs. And dollars 
need not enter into the trade at all. Russia is using tempting bait. 

Test of Russia's good faith will come soon after the ECE starts full-scale 
negotiation of an East-West agreement. Grain part of the deal will require Rus- 
sia and her satellites to expose their production, acreage, export prospects, 
agricultural plans. They have always been very shy on such matters. 

What's more, the Russian sphere's requirements in machinery from the West 
may well clash with Western security rules and export controls. 

Little may come of the ECE trade proposal. But, at least, the Russians 
aren't walking out on it. How serious they are will become apparent shortly. 

















>> East-West trade in Europe is based on a series of bilateral agreements. 

These deals between pairs of countries often haven't worked out very well. 
The Swedes and the British found that the Russians objected to paying going 
prices. The Belgians found the Russians placed far fewer orders than expected, 
complaining of distant delivery dates. The Swiss found the Russians slow in 
making deliveries. The Italians have found the same thing. 

Grain deliveries from Russia under the agreement with Britain signed last 
September have been prompt, however. 

Satellite countries, too, are making big deals to the westward. Biggest 
of these is Poland's five-year agreement with Britain signed last year. 

New agreements for 1950, for the most part, don't anticipate any great in- 
creases over last year's low level of trade. Examples are the Swiss-Czech and 
Swedish-Polish deals. Elaborate crisscross of these bilateral agreements ap- 
pears to have just about reached the practical limit, now that Western Germany 
has come to terms with Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. 

Much further expansion under bilateral trading between East and West seems 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


unlikely. So, maybe the time has come for a new approach such as ECE suggests. 


>> "Cold war," of course, casts a blight on East-West trade in Europe. 

Most Western European countries go along with the U.S. in limiting exports 
of potential war goods to the Russian sphere. Trouble is, nobody seems to be 
quite sure which are considered war goods, outside of the obvious ones. Rules 
seem to change frequently. This makes exporting pretty difficult. 

Also, attempts to build up trade within the Russian sphere and within the 
Western European sphere don't make for the freest sort of interchange of goods 





between the two areas. > 
Still, the two areas are complementary to each other. Eastern Europe is 


essentially a food and raw-material producer. Western Europe manufactures. 
That makes for a solid economic basis for trade. 

Germany before the war had by far the largest trade with Eastern Europe. 
And West German pressure to build up this trade again is mounting. Germany's 
neighbors to the west--Britain especially--probably would just as soon see 
German competitive steam blown off in Eastern Europe again. 


>> Most compelling reason for Western Europe to patch up trade across the 
Iron Curtain is the need to cut down on buying in the Western Hemisphere. 

Buying of dollar goods by the Marshall Plan countries will have to be cut 
almost in half in the next two years, unless large U.S. aid is continued after 
that time. That is the opinion of European economists who see little chance of 
Europe's building exports.to the U.S. very much higher. 

If that's the case, Western Europe will have to bestir itself to find other 
places to buy things now being bought with dollars. Food is a big item. 

Grain, pork products and other foods from Eastern Europe, thus, can find a 
ready market in Britain, Germany, Italy and neighboring countries. Difficulty, 
of course, is that no one in Western Europe is sure how steady a source of sup- 
ply the Russian sphere would be. The whole thing boils down to this: The poten- 
tial for a big build-up in East-West trade exists, but there's a cold war on. 











>> Architects of the French plan for vooling steel and coal industries of 
European countries are going ahead despite British hesitation. 

Six countries--France, Western Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether-~ 
lands and Italy--are ready to get down to brass tacks. Negotiations looking 
toward forming a steel-coal pool will start in mid-June. 

Britain seems to approve the idea in principle but doesn't want to be 
committed before crucial details are worked out. The British appear miffed at 
the French for unexpectedly taking the lead in European economic matters. 

The "joint high authority," proposed by the French to run the combine, 
worries the British. Its decisions would be enforceable on member countries. 

It would decide production and price levels, where new plants could be built, 
and so on. British fear such heavy concentration of authority. They have their 
own plans for their coal and steel industries. They have other reservations 
about the proposal, too. Some Frenchmen believe the British don't want to see 
any continental bloc set up that might be a portent competitor in world markets. 

It's fairly elear that the British can't stay completely out of a continen- 
tal pool. At least they would make arrangements with it on prices and exports. 

Smoothing national feelings is a big job ahead for the steel-coal planners. 
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LZeld: Nn eventtul decade... 


Mead: Strength to meet the 
oil needs of free people | 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
REPORTS FOR 1949... 





HE 215,000 STOCKHOLDERS of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
have just been sent the Company’s 1949 
Annual Report. Some highlights are 
given here. 

The report covers the closing year of 
an eventful decade—a decade of violent 
action and change... of war, and war’s 
results, of great shifts in people’s living 
standards, and in their hopes and aims. 


It was a decade which put the strength 
and adaptability of American business 
to great tests. And proved that the 
American kind of business enterprise 
gets jobs done. 


To the oil business, these last ten 
years brought demands far beyond any 
past experience. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
carried well its full share of this load. 
More new supplies of oil were found 
and developed than ever before. With 


them came more new processes, more 
new products, more new jobs and job 
opportunities. We took in more money, 
and paid out more—for wages, taxes, 
dividends, supplies—than in any previ- 
ous decade in history. And in that ten 
years almost four times the amount paid 
in dividends was invested in new facili- 
ties —strengthening the business to meet 
war and post-war needs. 

Like all sound American business, 
Jersey Standard got these results through 
skill, initiative, teamwork and the pro- 
ductive use of capital. Men who work 
in the business of their choice—free to 
think and make decisions—took actions 
which got results and got them in time. 


In reporting for 1949, this Company 
offers its stockholders not just the report 
of one business year... With it comes 
the hopeful assurance of strength and 
ability to meet the growing oil needs of 
free people in free lands. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
1949 REPORT: 
(for the consolidated companies) 


PRODUCTION —957,000 barrels daily 
total (11% less than 1948) 


REFINING — 1,287,000 barrels daily 
total (7% less than 1948) 


SALES —1,363,000 barrels daily 
(slightly less than 1948) 

RESEARCH —$21,400,000 spent on 
scientific projects (6 per cent more 
than in 1948) 

CONSOLIDATED NET EARNINGS— 
$268,870,000 or $8.91 a share. This 
compares with $365,605,000 or $12.44 
a share in 1948. Total income $2,934,- 
686,000 (12 per cent less than 1948) 
PARENT COMPANY NET EARNINGS 
—(from which shareholders’ dividends 
are paid) $171,707,000 or $5.69 a 
share. This compares with $155,923,- 
000 or $5.31 a share in 1948. 


DIVIDENDS —$4.00 a share plus 
one share for each 50 shares held. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — Again 
no work interruption due to labor 
difficulties. 
e e e 

Copies of the full report will be 
gladly sent to anyone wishing full 
details. Write Room 1626, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 
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WHAT IS THE ‘CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH’ TOWARD RUSSIA? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


on have written during these last few days, 
some to approve and some to disapprove the sug- 
gestion made on this page recently that the Christian 
approach toward Russia be tried. 

The skeptics say you cannot treat with the Devil. 
They concede that Christianity has merit but they 
can’t quite see how you start to convert evil men and 
hence they despair of all progress in that direction. 

What seems lacking in some instances is an under- 
standing of what the Christian approach really means. 
Perhaps it is better first to explain what it is not. 

It is not, for example, in accord with the philosophy, 
or teachings of Jesus for any nation to proclaim its 
own righteousness, to insist that its own method of 
dealing with the prevention of war is the only method 
and that everything it has done is right and everything 
that the opposing nation has done is wrong. 

The basis of Christian teaching is truth. 

Do we know the truth about Russian-American re- 
lations? We have piles of documents and millions of 
words, but do these constitute the only “truth”? 

Last week the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
made an eloquent address to a joint meeting of mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. He portrayed in meas- 
ured phrases the progress of the 12 democracies toward 
a mobilization of their economic and military strength. 
He said the 12 governments see no threat of immediate 
war and that the long-range threat of war can be met 
by building up armament. 

Is this our only philosophy—our only truth? 


The speech of the Secretary of State last week 
was focused entirely on the 12 men in the Kremlin— 
the forces of Evil. The forces of Good inside Russia 
seem to have been overlooked. 

We cannot reach the Russian people unless we are 
completely honest with ourselves. 

What is our first obligation? It is self-examination. 
Have we really used diplomacy or have we used only 
threat? Have we revealed the truth in our hearts—our 
true spirit—to the Russian people? 

The utterances of our public officials—like the Sec- 
retary of State’s speech last week—inevitably will 
make patriotic Russians feel they, too, must arm. 
Every country, before a war, has been told it must arm 
for defense against an aggressor. Then wars come. 

It is the moral spirit of the Russian people which we 
must begin to reach. By coincidence, George Kennan, 


Counselor of the Department of State—who, due to _ 
his long residence in Moscow and his constant reading 
of the Russian printed word, is our foremost expert on 
present-day Russia—had this to say in a speech last 
week in New York City: 

“All you have to do is to listen to the stream of 
casual conversation among Russian people anywhere, 
on the streets, in the parks, in the public conveyances, 
to confirm that an impressive number of Russian peo- 
ple still believe profoundly in certain abstractions such 
as decency, honesty, kindliness and loyalty in the rela- 
tions between individuals, whereas in the official mind 
these things are not supposed to be abstractions at all 
but only something relative to the pursuit of the aims 
of the party... 

“But in the realm of the spirit, there is a moral life 
being led under the noses of the regime and despite 
anything the regime may do to stop it. Individual moral 
concepts cannot remain permanently separable from 
the problem of how man treats man within the frame- 
work of state power.” 


Therein lies the challenge. Are we not ingenious 
enough to tune in on that spirit in Russia, to manifest 
with convincing sincerity our whole-souled desire to re- 
main at peace with the Russian people? Aren’t we put- 
ting too much emphasis on the military machines we 
are building? Are we threatening to destroy just 12 
men in the Kremlin or to kill millions of human beings 
who happen to be Russians? 

Surely the way of moral force does not preclude the 
use of physical force as a last resort. But preparations 
for defense should be placed in proper perspective. 

The world has tried the armament and counter- 
armament doctrine. This has brought wars and the 
chaos of so-called peace. Isn’t it worthwhile to try 
moral force now? 

Faith in moral force is at a low ebb in America. Our 
statesmen appear to have cast it aside despite the lip 
service they render now and then to “the mobilization 
of spiritual and moral forces.” 

Those words should not be permitted to become 
empty or hypocritical. They demand acts of faith and 
acts of sacrifice that will convince the Russian people 
we are truly their friends—their, brethren in a world of 
evil—seeking the truth that makes men free, seeking 
no conquest except of our own souls, and seeking no 
surrender except of,self to the guidance of God. 
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Raymond C. Hill Man- 
ager at Singapore, has 
26 years of experience 
with the Bank, 21 ofthem 
in Far Eastern Branches. 


Singapore —“’ middleman” 
for southeastern Asia 


N 1818, Sir Stamford Raffles purchased Singapore Island from 
the Sultan of Johore as ‘“‘an outpost for British traders on the 
China route.’’ Within a few decades, Singapore became one of 


National City’s Singapore Branch is located on the street floor of the 
Union Building—shown above—overlooking the Singapore waterfront 





Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 


the world’s great ports, serving as a clearing house for south- 
eastern Asia’s trade. 


Not only is Singapore the primary port for the Federation of 
Malaya, but to her piers and warehouses (‘‘godowns’’) are 
funneled the varied products of her neighbors for reshipment 
to the West and the East. She is the world’s greatest market 
for rubber and tin. In turn, for distribution in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and other nearby countries, Singapore buys from Europe, 
America, and Japan enough cotton goods to rank as a major 
market, together with machinery, motor vehicles, tools, chem- 
icals, grain, and tobacco and petroleum products. 

In 1948, the gross shipping tonnage handled by Singapore 
was about half that of the port of New York. Her combined 
exports and imports exceeded 1,100 million U.S dollars. The 
largest single portion was her trade with the United States. 


Those interested in this trade will find the services of 


National City’s fully staffed Branch in Singapore invaluable. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 
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